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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The Illinois House of Representatives 
has passed a bill extending school suffrage 
to women bya vote of 82 to 44. The meas- 
ure had previously p«ssed the Senate. The 
Inter-Ocean says: ‘Tremendous applause 
and cheers from all quarters of the house 
and gallery greeted the passage of the bill.” 
It was carried by a coalition between the 
Republicans and the Farmers’ Alliance, 
The illinois W. C. T. U. has been working 
hard for this measure. The bill to give 
women full municipal suffrage received 67 
yeas to 43 nays, an unprecedentedly large 
vote, although not the full constitutional 
majority needed to carry it. Altogether, 
it looks as if the Illinois Legislature rated 
the anonymous remonstrance at about its 
true value. Mrs. Gougar, at whose in- 
stance the municipal suffrage bill was in- 
troduced, and who has worked for it, 
says it would have passed if it had not 
come before a thin House when many 
friends of the measure were absent. The 
full text of the school suffrage bill is as 
toliows :— 

‘‘Any woman of the age of 21 years and up- 





| this country as being as legitimate for 


| sion passed a law authorizing county offi- 
| cers to appoint women as deputies, pro- 
| vided the woman is a ‘‘citizen under the 
| laws of the State.” 
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ward belonging to either of the classes mentioned | 


in Article 7 of the Constitution of the State of | 


Illinois who shall have resided in this State one 
year, in the county ninety days and in the elec- 
tion district thirty days preceding any election 


held for the purpose of choosing any officer of | apmed and equipped for the doubtful! en- 


schools under the general or special laws of the | 


State, shall be entitled to vote at such election in | 


the school district of which she shall at the time 
have been for thirty days a resident; provided 


that any woman so desirous of voting at any | 


such election shall have been registered in the 
same manner as is provided for the registration 
of male voters. Whenever the election of public 
school officers shall occur at the same election at 
which other public officials are elected, the ballot 
offered by any woman entitled to vote under this 


act shall not contain the name of any person to | 


be voted for at such election except such officers 
of public schools, and such ballots shall all be 


deposited in a separate ballot-box, but be can- | 


vassed with other ballots cast for school officers 
at such election.” 

The constitutional amendment asked for 
by the State Suffrage Association, and sup- 
ported by numerous petitions, received 
an adverse vote by a small majority, 54 to 
51. 





e+ 


An effort will be made by influential 
women in New York to send one of their 
number to sit in court whenever a woman 
is tried, in order to give her the protection 
that women eo much need under such cir- 
cumstances. An official who was con- 
sulted said, ‘‘But, ladies, you will hear 
much that will be unfit for ladies to hear.” 
After attending a trial, one of the ladies 
Said to him, ‘*We heard nothing unpleas- 
ant.” ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘tof course not— 
when ladies are present.” If the presence 
of good women would purify the atmos- 
phere of our courts, it is a strong argu- 
ment for having some motherly woman 
present whenever an unprotected girl is to 
be tried. 

e+ 

In Turkey, the harem is considered the 

proper place for women. Any departure 





| 80. 


from this is resented. So, when latelya 
woman physician approached a Turkish 
patient in the hospital, she was warned 
away with indignation, and told to “go 
back to the harem and not try to act the 
part of a man.” The women physicians in 
this country were welcomed in « similar 
way only a few decades ago. But now the 
profession of medicine is recognized in 


women as for men. So it will be in Turkey 
in due time. 








—*e* 


The Minnesota Legislature at its last ses- 
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The Boston Traveller has changed hands. 
In the past it has been a good friend of 
woman suffrage, and it will continue to be 
It hails the passage of the school suf- 
frage bill by the Illinois Legislature as ‘A 
Great Victory.”’ Under its new manage- 
ment, the Traveller will be a Republican 


and other reforms. 





++ 
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The little mountain city of Dalton, Ga., 
has a flourishing women’s literary club, 
composed mainly of girls in their early 
twenties. It considers such serious topics 
as ‘‘The Behring Sea Question,” ‘Family 
Stocks in a Democracy,” **The Stability of 
the French Republic,” ‘‘Shall Our Daugh- 
ters Have Dowries?”’ etc. The club has 
also been studying English history. 





The term of office for which Mrs. Ellen 
Mitchell and four other members of the 
Chicago Board of Education were ap- 
pointed, expired on May 1. Strong efforts 
are being made to secure a representation 
of women on the board, and Mayor Wash- 
burne is reported to have said that he 
shall probably appoint some women. Miss 
Mary A. Krout, editor of the ‘*Woman’s 
Kingdom” in the Chicago Inter- Ocean, ably 
sets forth the need of women on the school 


board. 
———-- -* @e-— -——_ 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


Among the familiar psalms of the Old 
Testament, we now and then find one | 
which is designated as a Song of De- 
grees. Sucha song would be appropriate 
to this season of the year, in which grad- 
uation plays an important part, and de- 
grees open the way from academic to civic 
life, with its practical demands and oppor- 
tunities. 

I remember to have observed more than 
once a pause of uncertainty to have fol- 
lowed the class-day so eagerly anticipated. 
The outside world says: ‘‘He has had a 
college education; what will he do with 
it?’ The graduate on his part asks: 
‘*What shall I do with what I have ac- 
quired?” And the answer to this question 
does not always come at once. But now 
at least the young man who leaves college 





counter with the world, need not feel that 
the uncertainty which stays his foot-steps 
exists for one sex alone. Fair girl gradu- 
ates, from the women’s colleges and the 
co-educational institutions, stand in like | 
manner upon the threshold of the active 
world, and ask what tasks await the labor 
of their energetic youth. 

Now if the young man who leaves col- 
lege were cut off by statutory regulations 
from the rights and duties which at | 


| once establish and defend citizenship, how | 





would his doubts resolve themselves into | 
a sad sense of limitations! In such a case, | 
he could look forward to the career of a 
business or a profession, but could never 
participate in the guardianship of the 
Commonwealth upon whose dignity and 
prosperity his own depends. The young 
woman graduate is subject to this limita- 
tion. Between her and the State a great 
gulf is fixed. If men will plan and accom- 
plish its ruin, she must be content to offer 
unheeded remonstrance, and to shed un- 
availing tears. 

If [could speak to these young men and 
women, my first word to them would be: 
‘*Befriend each other.” Let not the young 
men acquiesce in the exclusion of women, 
who have been their mates and peers, from 
the great offices of public duty, the defence 
and upholding of the State. And to the 
young women I would say: ‘‘Do not ac- 
quiesce in your political dishonor. You 
have nobly trodden the difficult path of 
study and erudition. Follow stijl the 
heroic spirits, and stay not until you stand 
where you ought to stand, within the Pal- 





ladium of the people’s rights, pledged and 
empowered to maintain them.” With such | 
a sentence would I greet those who to-day 
are still under tutelage, but who to-mor- 
row will step forth into the world as re- 
sponsible agents. Still further would I 
say: ‘‘Brothers and sisters, maidens and 
lovers, you are paired and joined in many 
a happy relation. Be not separated in the 
greatest of all duties, your duty to your 
country—the preservation of its high and 
sacred traditions, the promotion of its 
great and glorious destiny.” J. W. H. 


~~ 


CAP AND GOWN. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In these later days of June, when tired 
dressmakers, expectant daughters and 
anxious mothers are absorbed in the all- 
important question as to how the gradu- 
ating dress shall be made, it is interesting 
to note the decree of the University of 
New York that its women graduates shall 
wear the classic cap and gown. We com- 
mend this decision, as a sensible solution 
of a vexed question, and also because the 
costume suggested is a dignified and be- 
coming one, especially appropriate where 
men and women appear on the platform 
together. 

At Bryn Mawr College near Philadel- 
phia, where, in accordance with the high 
character of the institution, commence- 
ment is remarkably free from ostentation, 
the candidates for degrees also appear in 
caps and gowns, not of expensive mate- 
rial or made especially for the occasion, 
but those which they have worn through- 
out their college course, which are en- 
deared to them by many associations, and 
which they now put on, for the last time, 
with a touch of tenderness, easily under- 
stood by those who have left college days 
behind and know how wide is the step 
into the untried world outside. What if 
the garment be somewhat rusty and a 
little frayed! The more honorable is it, 
showing that its wearer has been through 
the full four-years’ course and has not 
been afraid of hard wotk. Much rubbing 
against dictionaries has given the coveted 
gloss to tHe sleeves. 

Imagine the student of to-day coming 
across these mementos of her college life 
years hence. How the bright faces of 
classmates will rise up to greet her, un- 
touched by time; what memories of Greek 
and Latin texts, of philologic changes, of 
nth powers in mathematics, of dialectics 
and economics, of amateur experiments 
in laboratory and field, will crowd back 
upon her brain, mingled with the grue- 
some feeling of examinations pending and 
the exultant consciousness of such ordeals 
safely parsed—the joys and the trials of 
college life, all to be shaken out of one 
old garment! Verily, the scholastic gown 
would justify its existence, if for this 
alone. But more is to be said in its favor. 

The gown is a loose and graceful gar- 
ment, which may be worn over a dress 
made very plain and comfortable, thus 
rendering the wearer independent of the 
vagaries of fashion, a consideration of no 





slight moment to a woman who needs all | 
her time for college work andexercise. It | 


may be donned quickly and laid aside with 
ease. The cap stays on the head without 
hat-pins, and protects from the draughts 


and changes of temperature unavoidable | 


in passing from one lecture room or col- 
lege building to another. 

Though originally designed for men, 
few garments are so universally becoming 
to women. They give the short girl dig- 
nity, the slim girl breadth, the awkward 
girl grace. The square mortar-board 
brings out character in the features. Be- 
neath it a pretty face looks still prettier 
and a plain one more interesting. 

In short, the Oxford cap and gown have 
solved the problem of a convenient, com- 
fortable and appropriate dress for college 
women. No one who bas worn them 
would willingly put them aside, though, 
where they have not yet been adopted, 
the conservative element, always strong 
in colleges, naturally Opposes their intro- 
duction, as it does any innovation. 

Extravagance in dress is not a sin of 
college women; that passed out with the 
old-time boarding-schools. Though a fair 
proportion of the women who now attend 
our colleges are from wealthy families, as 
students they avoid display. We wish the 
same could be said of our high schools, 
where the majority are not wealthy. As 
commencement approaches, there is often 
a struggle among these younger graduates 
to have the finest dress, entirely out of 
proportion to their means. 


We have per- | 


sonally known instances where young 
girls refused to graduate, because they 
were not able to appear on the platform 
as well dressed as the rest. 

Cora AGNES BENNESON. 


OUT-DOOR LIFE FOR WOMEN. 





Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Among our progressive California wom- 
en is one who has taken a new departure 
in women’s work, and has demonstrated 
the beauty and healthfulness of out-door 
life for women, as well as the possibilities 
of California soil. This woman is Mrs. 
Theodocia BK. Shepherd, of San Buenaven- 
tura, Cal. 

Mrs. Shepherd’s seed and bulb gardens 
are already widely known. Through her 
success, many women are turning their 
minds towards floriculture, which is des- 
tined to hold a very large place in the oc- 
cupations of this genial clime. 

Mrs. Shepherd commenced her work in 
1885, with no capital but her ground. This 
is a two-acre tract in the heart of the 
town. It faces Main Street, and in time 
will probably be business lots instead of 
the wilderness of beauty it is to-day. The 
frontage of 300 feet is a trailing heliotrope 
hedge, a mass of bloom growing in reck- 
less prodigality. Near it towers a gigan- 
tic Abyssinian banana, said to be the larg- 
est in the State. Long rows of Egyptian 
papyrus grow here. The graceful spikes 
with their long stems are much used for 
decoration. For this purpose,too, are thou- 
sands of fan palms, and many varieties of 
beautiful grasses. All these, as well as 
many kinds of cut flowers, ship easily, 
and are sources of good revenue. 

Among other things of interest in this 
garden, espevially to eastern visitors, are 
the “lath houses.” These are simply 
rooms built of laths and draped with 
jasmine, Mandivilla vine, or some hardy 
creeper. This affords ample protection 
for the choicest and most delicate hot- 
house plants. Mrs. Shepherd has many 
of these lath houses npon her place. One 
of them is the fernery, where the rarest 
ferns grow in luxuriant profusion. Be- 
gonias, too, love these shady localities. 
In the fernery is one begonia rubra fifteen 
feet high. Here, too, Mrs. Shepherd has 
a rare collection of Japanese and Mexican 
orchids. Throwing out their delicate 
bloom, bound to blocks of bark, they need 
no more protection than the shade of the 
perfumed jasmine that covers the sides and 
roof of the fernery. In some of the lath 
houses are great beds of cyclamen and 
other tender bulbs, growing for eastern 
florists. 

Camellias, tube-roses, carnations, lilies, 
violets, pansies, fuschias, all varieties of 
flower and shrub, thrive on these grounds. 
Roses bloom most royally, of every vari- 
ety. Here and there are great trellises 
covered with climbing vines and trailing 
creepers brilliant with blossoms. Smilax 
grows upon large screens, and is sold by 
the yard in quantities for decoration. 


Hot-houses, tool-houzes, seed-rooms, 
| and rooms for potting plants dot the 
grounds. 


The work suggests to other women the 
possibilicies of this industry. Certain 
seeds command a good price, and while 
all would not care for such extensive 
varieties of plants, yet a good living could 
be made with a few things. 

Mrs. Shepherd is a fancier. She is fond 
| of novelties, and gives great attention to 
hybridization, experimenting and develop- 
| ing her varieties with marvelous results. 

She has acres of calla lilies out of town, 
and various tracts in different localities 
where certain soils produce certain results. 

She issues catalogues each year. 

She employs regularly two men only. 
At the same time, there are many seasons 
when she has other helpers. She does an 
immen:ze amount of work herself. Her 
correspondence is heavy, and ber second 
daughter is now acting as her secretary. 

Mrs. Shepherd earnestly advocates out- 
door life for women. Too many are 
crowded into our school-rooms, offices, 
factories and stores, while the fresh air 
and sunshine are wasted. Women can 
work with fruits, vegetables and flowers 
quite as wellas men. Many women have 
proved this. It does not need much muscle. 
Mrs. Shepherd is a delicate woman. She 
has a large family and many cares. It 
needs brains, and patience, and interest in 
the work. She has pursued her business 
amid many hardships and difficulties, 
until to-day it is a living monument of de- 
termined industry. 

ELLs H. ENDERLEIN. 








! 
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| 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs May WRIGHT SEWALL sailed for 
France last Saturday with Mr. Sewall. 


Dr. Mary FisHer, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper before the Delaware State 
Medical Society at its 102d annual meeting 
at Georgetown, and was elected an honor- 
ary member. 

Mrs. T. G. RICHARDSON has given $100,- 
000 to the medical department of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, to be used in 
erecting a new college at the old Woods 
cotton-press yard, on Canal Street, be- 
tween Villere and Robertson Streets. The 
land was bought a few days ago for $35,- 
000 by the educational board. 


PROFESSOR HANNAH JOHNSON CARTER, 
well known for her work as the head of 
the Department of Form Study and Draw- 
ing in the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, has been engaged as di- 
rector of the Art Department of Drexel 
Institute, a distinction which has been en- 
joyed by few women. 


Mrs. A. E, WHITAKER edits a very 
useful department in the New England 
Farmer, under the head of ‘‘Women’s In- 
terests.”” She also edits Our Grange Homes, 
an excellent paper for the wives and 
daughters of farmers, or, indeed, for any- 
body. Besides this, she does a large 
amount of other literary work. 


Miss AIMEE TOURGEE, a daughter of 
the author of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” has been 
awarded the prize for superior excellence 
in illustration by the Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women. The prize, a finely 
engraved gold medal, was given by George 
W. Childs. Miss Tourgee's paintings ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Fine Arts last 
winter were highly commended. She is 
not yet twenty-one, and gives promise of 
superior excellence as an artist. She ex- 
pects to study at the Art League in New 
York the coming year, and then to go 
abroad for several years. 


Miss MARY YEARGIN and Miss HANNAH 
HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, have been 
visiting the north as ‘Commissioners of 
the Girls’ College,” to collect information 
for a report on the best methods of indus- 
trial training for women. They visited 
the public schools of Washingtoo, the 
Drexel Institute at Philadelphia and the 
New York training school for teachers. 
They were particularly impressed by the 
Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, which they 
regard as a model. Its departments in- 
clude modelling, wood-carving, decorative 
painting, millinery, cooking, dress-making 
and other occupations. Several sites have 
already been offered for the proposed In- 
dustrial College for Girls in South Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE preached last 
Sunday to a crowded congregation ia the 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence, for Rev. 
Avna Garlin Spencer. After the service, 
Mrs. Spencer gave Mrs. Howe a quiet 
place to rest. A little later, however, 
Mrs. Spencer found her five-year-old 
daughter, with her doll’s tea set, taking 
tea with Mrs. Howe. So thoroughly did 
Mrs. Howe enter into the spirit of the 
child and her ‘‘spread”’ that the little one 
said, ‘‘O Mrs. Howe, I think your grand- 


| children must have very nice times!” 


Mrs. Howe has ten grandchildren, and 
they are all believed to share this opinion. 
The next morning Mrs. Howe came up 
to Boston, on her way to Greenfield, 
where she was to address the young ladies 
of the academy. Thence she will go to 
Newport, R. I., for the summer. 


Miss ANTHONY has received a pleasant 
testimony of their regard from the Wo- 
man’s Political Club of Rochester, N. Y. 
During her recent absence in Boston, they 
thoroughly renovated and refurnished the 
old Anthony homestead, and on her return 
gave her a housewarming. Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf, president of the club, 
introduced the guests, of whom there were 
about three hundred. Among those pres- 
ent were Hon. John Van Voorhis, Hon. 
H. S. Greenleaf, Rev. W. C. Gannett and 
Mrs. Gannett. The Rochester Herald says: 
‘In the perlor before the fireplace stood 
the spinning wheel which in 1817 had been 
a wedding gift to Miss Anthony’s mother. 
It was decked with marguerites, and re- 
ceived no small degree of attention from 
the guests. While the pretty moquette 
rugs with which the floors have been re- 
carpeted, the draperies, the easy chairs 
and other furniture, all the gift of the 
club, were being admired, coffee, ice cream 
and cake were served by a committee of 
young ladies.” 











LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., May 20. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Such pitiful stories as one hears from 
the women whose lives are made need- 
leesly hard by some cruel man who claims 
them as wife, and uses to the utmost the 
power given him by negligence, or inten- 
tion, on the part of law-makers! There is 
a case here which well illustrates this. 

A German architect, who could earn 
money easily, and enough to keep his 
family in comfort, left the city, and went 
to San Francisco in pretended search for 
better and more paying employment. He 
wrote occasionally, pretending to be ill as 
a reason for neglect to do so oftener. 
When he had been gone two months, a 
man came to the house in Los Angeles, 
saying it was his; and so it proved. Under 
the law in this State at that time, a man 
could deed away his property without his 
wife’s knowledge or consent. Soon a 
friend sent her a San Francisco paper, 
which told of the marriage of her husband 
to a young woman there. He had even 
sold her cow before he left. She had her- 
self and four children to support, and no 
money to prosecute. Before long, how- 
ever, he forged a note on his employer, 
and is now in jail. 

But this poor little woman is left to 
struggle. Last week she washed or 
cleaned house each day, and ironed till 
midnight one night, and till half-past one 
the next. Her oldest child is but eight, 
her youngest two. The wretch who de- 
serted her and robbed her of her home, 
should now be pounding stone, or doing 
some other hard labor for the State, and 
all his wages, except enough to pay for 
his food and clothes, if the State did not 
furnish those, should go to his wife. 

In all these cases, the penalty falls so 
heavily on the wife. 

‘*He might have left me the cow, so that 
the children could have milk,” said the 
sad little woman with tears in her eyes. 

Such wrong and injustice to women as 
one sees continually, and yet some women 
do not want the ballot to help correct these 
things! 

The last Legislature has made it impos- 
sible now for a man to sell his real estate 
without his wife’s consent except ‘‘for a 
valuable consideration.’’ The daily papers 
are advising men to see that the wife signs, 
and adding that ‘‘it is a great protection 
for the women.” Why they did not make 
her name necessary in all cases is hard to 
see, if they were going to pretend to im- 
prove the law; but we must be thankful 
for small favors. 

In this morning’s paper is the account 
of a Chinese woman being shot ‘by her 
owner.” The fellow had married her two 
years ago, according to our laws, but ina 
short time he put her in a house of prosti- 
tution, and shot her because she would not 
earn money for him. She was only six- 
teen when he shot her. She had refused 
to live such a life, and escaped to the Girls’ 
Home; but he got her back. And the man 
escaped, though the paper says he is one of 
the best known Chinamen in town, having 
been mixed up in some police gambling 
scandal, in which he acted as a go-between. 

Chinese woman slavery is no fiction in 
Christian America! 

Later: The Chinese woman was taken 
back among the Chinese, that one of their 
doctors might attend her. When the 
officers attempted to get her to tell how 
the shooting took place, the Chinamen on 
the other side of the thin partition would 
begin to talk, and she would stop, doubt- 
less afraid of some future torture, as she 
thought up to the last minute that she was 
going to get well, and would not make a 
Sworn statement. The man was arrested, 
but the Chinese witnesses declined to know 
anything about it, and he seemed about to 
go clear. I do not know how the case 
ended, as I lost track of it in the papers. 

It strikes me as strange that so many 
women want to vote who hardly know it 
themselves in the abstract, and concerning | 
whom one would never think of such a 
thing. The German woman mentioned at 
the beginning of this letter declared most 
emphatically her desire to help change the 
laws. So did a young mother not long 
ago, who never had bad any direct influ- 
ence brought to bear upon her to make her 
think of it. But her children are boys, 
and saloons are numerous, and that is the 
way the question had come to her, through 
her fear for the future when they are no 
longer little fellows. 

I was able to go out with a petition very 
little indeed, greatly to my regret; but the 
first person I asked to sign was a woman 
who did not want to sign because she did 
not believe in woman suffrage, and yet in 
the next breath she declared her firm con- 
viction that widows, all women with prop- 
erty, or in business, ought to be allowed 
to vote, and that she would vote against 
the saloon. Surely, there is more than 
one side to the “indifference” question. 

A very exciting affair took place at 
Boyle Heights, a residence portion of Los 








Angeles, recently. 


A brutal Frenchman made the rounds of 


tion, & corporation in which every human | 


the houses on a certain street, on the pre- | being is a shareholder. The popular vote 
| is the method adopted for deciding eco- 


tense of looking for work; and, finding a 
woman alone, entered the house, and after 
having made an indecent proposal, only to 
be immediately ordered to leave, he as- 
saulted her, clutching his hands into her 
face till the mark of each fioger-nail was 
left,—a deep cut in her bleeding cheeks. 
The woman was strong and muscular, and 
fought furiously; but, beginning to feel 
faint—she was near confinement—pretend- 
ed to acquiesce, and asked to be allowed 
to close the door. The screen door was 
closed and fastened, but as she reached it, 
she went through it with a bound that tore 
it open, and left a piece of her dress still 
clutched in the hand of her assailant. But 
she was free, and wentracing up the street 
for more than life. And right here comes 
in the most exciting part of it all. 

A lady — Mrs. Collins —living on that 
street, saw a woman running, pursued by 
a man, and caught her revolver, only stop- 
ping to call to her neighbor, ‘‘Mrs. Hay- 
den, get your gun, quick, and come on!” 

Running into the street, she presented 
her cocked revolver, with the order to the 
man, ‘‘Hands up!” 

He obeyed, and the two women, the 
other being now on hand, marched him to 
Mrs. Collins’s back yard, where they held 
their prisoner till the police wagon arrived, 
which, owing to some mistake in telephon- 
ing, was nearly an hour. 

“Oh!” said the wretch to one of them, 
‘*you wouldn’t shoot, you’re a woman.” 

“Budge an inch,” she said promptly, 
‘sand I'll shoot.” 

He evidently believed her, for he did not 
“budge.” 

He is now in jail awaiting his trial, and 
it is to be hoped that for once such a crim- 
inal may be punished as he deserves. 

But alas and alas! what is the funny 
man todo? The timid woman who faints 
at a mouse is decidedly out of fashion, and 
the clinging-vine theory is as badly sun- 
struck as Jonah’s gourd. 

“Tt is what might be expected,” says 
some one, ‘‘in the wild and woolly West. 
among cow-boys and miners.”’ To be sure, 
Los Angeles is in one of the ‘cow coun- 
ties,” as the miners used to designate the 
agricultural districts; and once in a great 
while one sees a man with broad-brimmed 
hat, broad stirrups, and riata coiled on 
his saddle ;*but a genuine miner would be 
almost as much of a curiosity to some of 
us as to the dwellers in Boston itself. 
Moreover, the majority of the people of 
Southern California ‘‘came over” from the 
East anywhere from two to six years ago, 
and have not yet forgotten the customs 
and traditions of their forefathers. Fur- 
thermore, I was told by a friend of mine, 
a graduate of one of Massachusetts’ well- 
known schools, and comparatively recent- 
ly offered a position in that school, which 
would lead one to suppose that she might 
be a competent judge in the matter, that 
Mrs. Collins, who led in the capture, is a 
gentle little woman, with that ‘‘most ex- 
cellent thing in woman,” a low, soft 
voice. 

One cannot but meditate on the advisa- 
bility of utilizing such pluck, or grit, or 
‘tsand,”’ if you please, in making it a little 
more difficult for so many such fellows to 
come into our country, and a little easier 
to control and punish them if they succeed 
in coming. In short, the suggestion toa 
“crank,” inclined to give things a turn, is 
to put another weapon into woman’s hands 
with which to protect herself and her sis- 
ters—the ballot. EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





A soldier can never fight successfully in 
another man’s armor—A. W. Tourgee. 


As we must render an account for every 
idle word, so must we likewise for our idle 
silence.—St. Ambrose. 


Ounce of mud from streets of manufac- 
turing city—clay, soot and water. Trans- 
formed by chemical affinity, we have sap- 
phire, opal, diamond, and a drop of dew, 
ora star ofsnow. What perfect transfor- 
mation may not the soul undergo !—Ruskin. 


You will never grow like Christ unless 
you are in earnest about it, any more than 
you could pierce a tunnel through the Alps 
with a straw. It needs an iron bar tipped 
with diamond to doit. Unless your whole 
being is engaged in the task and you 
gather your whole self together into a 
point, and drive the point with all your 
force, you will never get through the rock 
barrier that rises between you and the fair 
lands beyond. Be in earnest, or give it up 
altogether.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


Who is more interested than the wife 
and mother in those social reforms that 
promote the happiness of the family? Who 
better adapted than the wife and mother 
to think of the best solution? Why have 
men a better right to decide what shall be 
done with the taxes they pay than women 
have? The conditions of women have 
changed and our theories of government 
have changed. The government of our day 
is simply an association for mutual protec- 





nomic and national questions. Whether it 
is the best way or not, it is the one our 
nation uses, and with that method, what a 
paradoxical position is it to shut out so 
large a force of intelligence !— Springfield 
Republican. 





“+ 
SOME WOMEN WHO PREACH. 


Rev. Annis F. Eastman in the N. Y. 
Independent gives an interesting sketch of 
some women preachers. She says: 


A woman’s license to preach is to be 
found in her preaching and its results. 

One brave young woman, I believe, has 
recently claimed recognition at the hands 
of a Council before proving her call by 
her labor; but all of the other women 
ministers, so far as known to me, have 
first gathered their flocks, tended, fed, 
shepherded them to their own blessing and 
content, and then asked men to sanction 
oe upon which God had already set his 
seal. 

A father, of a former generation, suid to 
his young daughter who inquired whether 
school-teacbing and dressmaking were the 
only occupations open to her eager soul: 
‘*My dear, a woman may do anything she 
can do well.” It sounds fair, even liberal; 
but suppose it were turned upon the other 
sex. ‘*“‘A man may do what he can do 
well.” Would it not thin out our theo- 
logical seminaries, our medical and law 
schools? Would it not relieve our ecclesi- 
aitical boards of their most puzzling prob- 
lem—that of finding churches for minis- 
ters whom nobody wants? It is perhaps an 
unjust requirement, but a wholesome one 
for women. They have accepted it, and 
expect to earn their rights and titles by 
good work. The church and the world 
would, perhaps, be gainers if it were ap- 
plied without distinction of sex. 

Of three clergywomen in the Congrega- 
tional church, [ know a few interesting 
facts bearing upon this question. One is 
the wife of an aged home missionary in 
Dakota. She isin the prime of life. Eight 
years ago she went to share with him the 
labors and privations of a missionary field 
in one of the neediest parts of the West. 
She tells of spending her first winter in 
the basement of the church, which was 
without a floor, and so cold that she did 
her housework with all her outer wraps 
and arctics on, being obliged to keep her 
hands in her muff, whenever disengaged, 
that they might not freeze. : Her first sum- 
mer was spent in two low, narrow rooms 
over a store, where it was so hot that she 
had a sunstroke. ‘By this time,” as she 
phrased it, she ‘‘was pretty well seasoned 
to the climate of a home missionary par- 
ish.”’ Because of her husband’s growing 
infirmity, and the size of his parishes, she 
soon began to helr him in his public work, 
leading and organizing Sunday-schools 
and conducting prayer-meetings. Finally, 
at her husband’s urgent request, she began 
to fill some of his appointments, first by 
reading sermons, then by modestly ex- 
as the Scriptures, and at last preach- 
ng herself as the Lord gave her the word. 
Last year this woman’s work was recog- 
nized by the largest council ever convened 
in Dakota, but not until she had been the 
chief agent in founding three strong,grow- 
ing churches in the State. This woman is 
not only preacher and teacher; she is lit- 
erally shepherd of her flock. Her house 
is a depot of supplies to which benevolent 
persons in the Kast send boxes and barrels 
of provisions and clothing to be distribu- 
ted according to her knowledge of the 
people’s need. There every suffering body 
and soul finds comfort and help, from the 
ministerial brother whose missionary trou- 
sers have given out on the way to Confer- 
ence, to the frontier baby who opens its 
eyes upon the poverty of a settler’s dug- 
out. She has performed every service to 
which a Christian minister is ever called, 
even that at which most draw the line, pas- 
sing the hat. I am sure that the American 
flome Missionary Society has no represen- 
tative who better deserves the title **Rever- 
end” that this brave, cheery, womanly 
pioneer on our Western plains. 

Another woman has had charge of the 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
in Nantucket, Mass., for more than seven 
years. The church ordained her after four 
years’ work, andjafter consulting ministers 
of four different denominations in other 
places. She has attended 170 funerals, 
performed the marriage ceremony twenty 
times, has served in the town in every 
ministerial capacity, any who desired, of 
whatever faith or of none, and been glad, 
as she says, “of the opportunity to reach 
the people.” She has been most cordially 
recognized by the ministers of the town, 





and belongs to the ministers’ meeting. with | 
Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians and Epis- | 


copalians. 
Another woman, wife of a minister, who 
had worked for ten years with her hus- 


band in his parish, was forced by his fail- | 


ing health to become the bread-winner for 
a family of four. She tried the woman’s 
usual resort, teaching, which, while not 
unsuccessful, involved absence from home 
each day and all day, and was not wholly 
congenial. A journey throughout the State 
in which she lived, in the interests of 
Home Missions, aroused the question in 
her mind, ‘‘Why should [ not do the work 
which I can do best?” For she saw many 
country churches that could not command 
average ability in the pulpit my | into 
ruin for lack of preachers. Coming home, 
she broached the subject to her husband, 
and, encouraged by his enthusiastic sym- 
pathy, she + mag to the Superintendent 
of Home Missions, and in a short time was 
sent to meet her wandering congregation. 
It numbered about twenty-five at the time, 
for the church was at lowest ebb after a 
rousing revival led by an irresponsible and 
illiterate preacher, who had left the town 
in debt and disgrace. The majority of the 
people were ready to lock the church door 
and give up the effort to maintain the or- 
ganization. When the proposal was made 


| be called fatherland influences. 
| in America will next claim attention, in 
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to send a woman, one good sister, who af- 
terward became the minister's firm friend, 
thought, but did not say, ‘If we’ve.come 
to this, we may as well shut up the church.” 
For two years this woman has served the 
church, travelling to and from her parish 
every week, having a well-filled house in 
all weathers, a growing Sunday-school 
and a large Bible-class. The problem of 
restoring digni'y and power in a commun- 
ity to a church which has lapsed into con- 
tempt is not solved in a day or a year, but 
it can be done by man or woman who is 
willing to do faithful work in obscurity 
and patience. This woman’s work was 
recognized after the first year by a coun- 
cil called by the church, which certain 
newspaper critics called a “picked coan- 
cil,” but which certain others declared 
‘‘picked from the best ministers in the 
State.” 

From an experience in the ministry un- 
der peculiar difficulties, I have learned 
that there is nothing in the profession un- 
congenial to, or unfitting a Christian wo- 
man, who is prepared for it by gifts and 
training. 

A minister who conscientiously opposes 
woman’s accession to the pulpit said re- 
cently of a foreign missionary from his 
charch, at work in Japan: ‘She is doing 
there just such a work as I am doing here.” 
If there, why not here? If a woman can 
preach from house to house, go touring 
from village to village in the foreign field, 
why not preach and miopister in the easier 
fields at home? Surely we do not mean 
to admit the truth of that old-fashioned 
criticism of foreign missions, that we send 
to the heathen the preachers and teachers 
we do not want at home. T’o what end these 
schools for Bible study opening to women, 
to wha’ end institutes like Mr. Moody’s for 
lay preachers—men and women? If we send 
women into the slums to preach the glad 
tidings, can we then say to them, ‘**Thus 
far and no farther?” 

There have always been preachers among 
women. There will be more of them, for 
it is a profession especially adapted for the 
woman who is a prophet, in many ways. 
It does not interfere with the duties of 
motherhood as the work of the physician 
and tre lawyer does. Indeed, it isin the 
school of motherhood that the preacher 
gets her best equipment for the shepherd- 
ing of her flock; in the home she learns 
the lessons of divine fatherhood and moth- 
erhood which best prepare her to interpret 
the heart of God. 
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A KANSAS NEW DEPARTURE. 





Congratulations are in order from all 
women to all women, but Kansas women 
are more especially to rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad; and thanks are due from all 
to that “‘brother of girls,” Prof. J. H. 
Canfield, for getting the study of the 
‘Status of Woman in the United States,” 
a place in the curriculum of Kansas Uni- 
versity. This is a wonderful thing that 
has happened to us,—if anything ever does 
happen. It surpasses our brightest dreams 
of the probable things to be done for the 
advancement of women. It seems to me 


it is one of our greatest advances along the | 


whole we have yet had. It is, to change 
the figure, the long lever and strong ful- 
crum that will lift the whole woman move- 
ment into the dignity and light of better 
knowledge; and not only will it bring this 





es 


handsome sum, then a moderate little 
sum, but a sum anyhow, and if not at the 
head, then elsewhere in thelist. Send the 
money to Prof. J. H. Canfield, State Uni- 
versity, Lawrence, Kans. 

If you have not the money, get up an 
entertainment, give a dinner, give the Kan- 
sas Historical Pageant, do something, get 
the money. Send fifty cents to Alice 
Stone Blackwell, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., for the ‘Yellow Ribbon Speaker,” 
and get up a contest; charge ten cents ad- 
mission, and you will get enough money 
to pay for the prize to your winner and 
have a goodly sum for the Kansas Wo- 
man’s Alcove. Let us raise this enduring 
monument to the women of to-day. It 
will tell the girls of the twentieth century 
that we were awake to the high interests 
of our sex, for the girls of the future will 
question as much what manner of women 
were those who had almost no vote, as we 
do what manner of women live in Turkish 
harems. 

I think the ‘‘shut-ins” will delight to 
lend a hand, and the brothers will lend 
their dollars. Ask them. Tell them we 
promise to pay large interest on the invest- 
ment, and to give the best of securities,— 
such as no legislation will affect. 

Our Eastern friends are asked to con- 
tribute. New England people have a pecu- 
liar interest and share in all thet Kansas 
is and does. 

Have you some of these ‘‘best books?” 
Then send them. Let it not be shown 
that Kansas women are unappreciative of, 
or slow to cooperate with, this movement 
toward higher education, and a sort of 
higher education peculiarly helpful to 
womankind. LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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DEDICATION OF ROSE COTTAGE. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 8, 1891. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Sunday, May 31, was a gala day for suf- 
fragists of this vicinity, who were bidden 
to Rose Cottage, Edgewater, to attend the 
celebration of the first anniversary of the 
birth of Rose Foster Avery, whose parents, 
C. Miller and Rachel Foster Avery, 
brought her from Philadelphia for this 
event. 

‘*Rose Cottage,” the elegant new home 
of Cyrus and Rosa Miller Avery, is located 
in one of the prettiest suburbs of Chicago, 
on the north shore of Lake Michigan. 
Edgewater is within the city limits, and 
about half way between the business dis- 
trict and Evanston. Rose Cottage is for- 
ever blessed with an unobstructed view of 
the lake, with its dissolving views of color 
and motion, and its marine attractions. 
The windows of thirteen living rooms and 
sleeping apartments are wide open to the 
sun from an east, south and western ex- 
posure. Many of these rooms are pro- 
vided with open fire grates, though the 
heating and ventilating arrangements are 


| perfect, as Mr. Avery has made these sub- 


better knowledge to those who desire this | 
sort of wisdom, but to those who are not | 


searching for it. Its light will fall on 
deadly prejudices and kill them as sunshine 
does mould, and opposition to woman’s 
advancement will die before it is born,— 
aye, better than that, it will not be con- 
ceived; its mother, ignorance, will be 
slain. 

Just think of it, sisters. The investiga- 
tion of woman’s condition, past and pres- 
ent, will be made a regular study in this 
great school, and these classes will have 
Prof. Canfield’s leadership,—the leadership 
of a man full of sympathy and helpfulness 
for our movement, and a strong concep- 
tion of all that unfairly hinders woman’s 
upward trend. 

‘*The course,” he says, ‘‘will open with 
a brief review of the condition and posi- 
tion of women of all countries and in all 
ages down to about A. D.1550. Then will 


| follow a more careful study of women 


during the century preceding the coloniza- 
tion of America, to determine what may 
Women 


Colonial, Revolutionary and early nine- 
teenth century periods. The course will 
close with a careful examination of the 
legal, political, industrial, educational and 
professional status of women in the sev- 
eral States of the American Union.” 

It seems to me that at sight of this 
enumeration of the good things this course 
contains, the heart of every woman must 
add pride to joy. 

Now the university finances stand in the 
way of providing the authorities, — the 
books for the use of the students in this 
course,—the ‘‘best books by the best wom- 
en, and the best books about women.” 
But these books must come, somehow, and 
women ought to see to it that this noble 
enterprise is not crippled by lack of these 
books. An alcove is to be set apart for 
the reception of these ‘best books”’ in the 
University Library, and it will be called 
the ‘‘Kansas Women’s Alcove,” if Kansas 
women go to work to raise the money for 
the baoks. 

Let us do it. Who will head the sub- 
scription with a handsome sum? If nota 








jects a study for many years, and has lec- 
tured upon them. 

Mrs. Avery is as devoted to housewifery 
as she is to the causes of woman suffrage 
and social purity, and the new home 
was planned by herself; consequently 
there are many novelties init not found 
in other houses. Among them is a sheet- 
iron-lined closet near the stove for hot sad- 
iron and ironware. In the northwest 
corner of the kitchen vestibule, where the 
sun never shines, is a refrigerator closet, 
with shaded window and perforated 
shelves. Here provisions, fruits, flowers 
and berries may be kept in good preserva- 
tion for a marvellously long time, leaving 
the ice refrigerator for milk, butter and 
inodorous food. 

But the most touching and sacred fea- 
ture of Rose Cottage, and the observed of 
all observers, are the memorial windows 
for the two children born to Cyrus and 
Rosa Miller Avery. In the reception-room 
at the side, looking out upon the front 
piazza, is an oval window of stained glass, 
showing four beautiful roses upon one 
parent branch, especially commemorating 
the ‘‘Rose celestial” who came and went 
like a dream of heaven, leaving behind her 
a blissful memory and presence, for whom 
the home was named. The upper portion 
of the broad window in the dining-room is 
of cathedral glass in colors of burnished 
gold enclosing the national flag, to remind 
observers that the only son of this house- 
hold was born on July 4, and, true to his 
natal day, is devoted to the principles of 
justice in everything that pertains to na- 
tional, social and family life. It is a sin 
for anyone to partake of nourishment be- 
fore this emblem who does not believe in 
the sustaining grace of equality for the 
sake of home and native land. 

Several hundred invitations to the féte 
were sent out and met with liberal re- 
sponse, the spacious apartments being 
thronged with guests from one till four 
P. M. After a season of sociability, re- 
freshments were served, and the ceremony 
of the occasion occurred. Baby Rose 
smiled and crowed as father, mother and 
grandparents displayed the heroine of 
the day; while beautiful Miriam Foster 
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Avery, the little daughter adopted by 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery a few years ago, 
and by her husband upon their marriage. 
charmed all present by her graciousness 


and winning ways. At three o'clock, Rev. | 


Prof. Swing baptized the little Rosebud” 
with water from a china bow! filled with 
roses, prefacing the service with an expla- 
nation that she had already received her 
name in the church of her parents in Phil- 
adelphia on Easter Sunday. He then 
dipped his fingers in the bowl, and placing 
them upon her head baptized her in the 
name of “Our Father and Mother God, 
whose name is Love, and their son Jesus 
Christ.” Prayers, addresses and music 
appropriate to the ceremony followed. 
Mrs. Mary Dye, a warm personal friend of 
the family, made the dedicatory address, 
alluding to the memories clustering around 
the origin of this home and closing with 
an original poem, dedicating it to a con- 
tinuance of the life work of its central 
spirit. Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot and others 
recited appropriate selections, and all 
joined in singing ‘‘Home, sweet home.” 
The rooms were decorated with flowers, 
roses predominating and making the air 
heavy with their rich perfume. 

Among the many friends present were 
Miss Mary Allen West, president of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association, and 
most of its members; Mrs. Jane A. Mc- 
Kinney, president of the Cook County 
Woman’s Suffrage Society, and many of 
its members; Rev. Olympia Brown, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Society; Gen. and Mrs. Singleton, of 
Evanston; and many others, who voted 
it the most unique and enjoyable enter- 
tainment which they had ever attended. 

Baby Rose was the recipient of many 
tokens of remembrance, among them a full 
set of souvenir spoons. 

CAROLINE A. HULING 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A SONG FOR MOTHERS. 


BY ELIZABETH PRESTON, 


O, weary mothers mixing dough, 
Don't you wish that food would grow ? 
Your lips would smile, I know, to see 
A cookie bush or a pancake tree. 


No hurry or worry or boiling pot; 

No waiting to get the oven hot; 

But you could send your child to see 

If the pies had baked on the cherry tree. 


A beef-steak bush would be quite fine; 

Bread be plucked from its tender vine; 

A sponge-cake plant our pet would be; 

We'd read and sew ‘neath the muffin tree. 
—The Household. 


—_———_—_-*o2e-——— 


THE BOY WITH A KODAK. 


John and his sister Flora were sitting 





| free. 
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and revenge. Never before had she seen 
herself in a passion. Her mirror always 
reflected her face when in a complacent 


mood, and at such times it was not un- | 


comely. She had no idea it could become 
thus transformed. 

John stood silently looking at it over 
her shoulder. 
the other card to John. 

He would have laughed outright if it 
had not been a photograph of himself. 


113 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass., 


The tall boy then handed | 
lers’ Credits, available in all 
parts of the world, through 


The deep frown and the distorted features | 


were anything but pleasant to look upon. 
He felt deeply chagrined and mortified. 
**You see, I took you yesterday when 


you were fighting,” explained the boy, | 


leaning against the fence. 
great deal, don’t you? I have tried several 
times to take you from my window across 
the street, but I did not succeed. Kodaks 
are getting to be quite common playthings 
now-a-days. We shall have to tidy up our 
manners, for there’s no knowing when we 
are going to be photographed. I have a 
stack of pictures of people who don’t 


You fight a | 


dream that I have photographed them in | 


all their moods and tenses. It’s a fine 
way to study human nature. You may 
keep those pictures;’’ and so saying he 
walked away. 

John and Flora looked at each other in 
shame-faced silence. One could not exult 
over the other. The defeat was for both 
of them. 


‘Say, Flora,” said John at length. | 


‘*Let’s don’t fight any more.” 
**] won't if you won't,” answered Flora. 
Ever after that day, when they felt that 
they were getting angry, the remembrance 
of a picture which their sister had tacked 
up in each room caused them to change 
their tactics instantly.—Advance. 





HOW’S THIS 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., props. Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TrUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, l'oledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
Price 75c. per bottle. 
druggists. 





Tue advice with each bottle of Johnson's Ano- 


| dyne Liniment is worth many times the cost. 


on the grass in the front yard, playing | 
jackstones. It seemed impossible for these | 
two children to play together for any | 


length of time without having what their 


big sister named their ‘‘difference.’’ Across | 
the street stood a large hotel, always well | 


filled during the summer months with peo- 


ple who came to enjoy the sweet country | 


air, and tan themselves on the lakes until 
their faces looked like mulattoes. 

John looked up and saw a tall boy com- 
ing across the street. 
ried a curious-looking box. He coolly 
stepped over the low iron fence that sur- 


In his hand he car- | 


rounded the yard, and seated himself 


on the grass a few feet from them. He did 
notseem inclined to talk,so the game went 
on as if he had not been there. Flora was 
tossing the jackstones when John ex- 
claimed : 

‘*There! That’s a miss.” 

‘Well, it wasn’t but a little one,” said 
Flora, holding it away from his out- 
stretched hand. 

‘‘A miss is a miss, big or little,” said 
John, getting very much in earnest. 
“Come, hand itover. It’s my turn.” 

But Flora only shook her head defiantly, 
and put her hand behind her. 


‘*You’re a cheat—that’s what you are!” 


exclaimed John angrily. 

At this Flora raised her hand and struck 
her brother on the arm. He resented it 
by making an ugly grimace at her. 

Snap, snap, went the box in the stranger 
boy’s hand. ; 

Both turned in surprise. 

‘-What makes that thing do that? What 
is it, anyhow?” John demanded. 

‘*I°]l tell you to-morrow,” said the tall 


boy, and stepping over the fence he | 


walked quickly away. 

‘Queer chap, isn’t he?” said John, look- 
ing after him uneasily. 

Next day, when they were playing in 
the yard, they saw the tall boy again cross- 


ing the street; but this time he had some | 


cards in his hands. 


‘*Here, sis,” said he, holding one towards | 


Flora. She took it curiously and gazed at 
it in blank amazement. 
flamed with shame and mortification. 
There she was, photographed, her 
clenched fist raised, and in the act of 
Striking her brother, while on her face 


Then her face | 


was & most unbecoming expression of rage | 





THE Business 
Woman’s 
Journal 


PUBLISHED A‘ 
38 PARK ROW 
New York City, 

Managing Editor 





MARY F. SEYMOUR, . 


CONTAINS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to STENOG- 
RAPHERS and TYPEWRITERS, 


Forms of Legal Papers, Exercises in Shorthand, 
ete. Subscription one dullar a year. Single copies 
15 cents. 








LADIES’ LUNCH 


Sou 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties oqetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine lin 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts, 


THE BLYNMAN, 


Formerly the CRESCENT BEACH, 
Magnolia, Mass. 


Season of 1801 will begin June 15th. 
for rooms may be made to 


WARREN F. KNOWLTON, Proprietor. 
or to 
AMANDA 8. PERKINS, Manager. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Br oadway and Prince Street 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 





Applications 





Most conveniently located to the business centre | 


of any first-class hotel in the city. 
horse-cars from all railway stations and steamer 
andings.- 

HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway 





Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
places of amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


ens and glass, elegant | 





Sold by all | 


A BONANZA FOR WRITERS! 


LITERARY PRESS, 


‘KIDDER, PEABODY & 60., 


BANKERS, 


Issue Mercantile and Travel- 


Messrs. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 
LONDON, 
And their Correspondents, 





Buy and sell Foreign Exchanges 


and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, 


California and the British Provinces. 
Stock and Bond orders executed in | 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
Choice 


Investment Securities for 
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sale. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 


MRS. MARY A. 


Interesting Chapters. yIWeERMORE 
Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
Swimming, Fencing and “Miss Jenness 
Dancing. has no superior in 
Hygiene of the Skin and) per knowledge of 
Treatment of the om 
Complexion. physical training 


v= for women.” 


Baths. 





Bending Exercises. 
Elongating Exercises. MAILING 
The Hand and Arm. PRICE, 
Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. $2 O5 
Correct & Elegant Carriage. : 4 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


363 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
iving poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac.simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}Mr. Whittier : 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890, 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 


speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold!singly-or in sets, as follows: 





Team SPOoOns.....--sceeeceee «+. 82.00 
as “ gold bowl ow 2.50 
2.25 


Orange Spoon... «+. ss» ° 
ad “ gold bowl........ 2.50 
The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents {additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 





The Co-operative 


The Co-operative Literary Press 1s an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publication in 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short Stories, Serials, Special Cor- 
respondence, Interviews, Sketches, Essays, 
Domestic and Educational Writing. 


Articies published through this co-operative system 
reach «circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazive in the world, E 

Phe Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise, 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will un- 

| dertake every sort of work between author and pub- 


| postage. 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 


or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, | 


lisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application. All manu- 
scr'pt will be promptly examined, and, 1f pot placed, 
will be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
For further information address 


59 A, AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bu«t measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 





| three lengths to each size, as follows: 


Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg... ccceecceeeee «eee eescccere 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with Hamburg .........+++ 0+. 81.00 
| Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
finished with wide Hamburg.........c0. cesses 1.50 
Low neck, with Hamburg ruffle tucks and Ham- 
H burg FUME ON LEGS .ccccccsecccccccercccccceseees MDS 


| 
| 
} 


Accessible by | 


| 
| 
| 


Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T. FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CoRRA BACON FosTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
of pure Fruit Jellies and 


THOSE IN WAN Preserves can be supplied 
by addressing MRS. ANNA H. BURRILL, Con- 
cord, Mass. Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Bar- 
berry, Quince, Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. 
Apple, 32.50. To secure the best results, orders 
should be sent in the fruit season or before. 5 per 
cent. discount will be made on orders of $25 and 





| upward. 


WOMAN: 


HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 








Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women, 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, 


Editor 
{ Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





8 sen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSCRIP1ION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. O. Box 2654 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


3! Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LucY STONE. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C, T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. LK. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 
TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 
Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





{ EDITOR». 














The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
10 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAUO (established in 1487) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eiven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. . Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. ©). Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ressional records. It may be ordered from the 

OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 

















¥Y ou Need These. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS, 


l2mo, $1.00, 


By Annie H. Ryder 


“Your new book is very remarkable; sweet, fresh, 
bright, true and serong all the way through. Its spirit 
is so sympathetic that it will be beneficial to all whe 
read it.”—Mrs. MARY A, LIVERMORE. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By 
Martha 8. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Girls 
Latin School, Boston, 12mo, 75 cents. 

“Your suggestions in regard to getting at the thought 
and entering into the spirit of the pieces to be read— 
as well as those referring to the mechanical processes 
of reading—have grown so much out of your own 
experience, that all teachers will find them eminently 
oractical,”"—JOUN KNEELAND, Supervisor of Schools, 

Oston, 


COOKING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Mrs, Sallie Joy White. 12mo, 75 cents. 


“Mrs. White combines a direct, readable style with a 
reporter’s ingenuity and a housewife’s sense.” —J/ournad 


| of Education, 











HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. Benton, 


12mo, $1.25, With full index, Four hundred pages; 
over a thousand receipts. 
“A more complete guide for the housekeeper we 


have bever seen, embracing as it does a range from the 
choicest daintles to the plainest of dishes.”— The Home- 
stead, 


“For real practical use in the household we know of 
no cook-book that equals it.”— Golden Kule. 
COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. 

Harland, 


By Marion 


lémo, paper, 25 cents; 12mo, 60 cents, 


“It contains just such counsel and instruction as 
every young housewife requires when she finds herself 
obliged to depend upon her own resources amid the 


the perplexities and embarrassment of early house- 
kheeping.”—J. VY. Ubserver. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Oul- 
ture in the Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
12mo, $1.00, 


“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book— 
with its many practical hints for lessening home cares 
and ealarging woman's opportunities for culture— 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother in 
oe eountey. It is eminently a woman's rights book,” 
Index. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
Margaret Sidney. 


FOR GIRLS. By 
l2mo, paper, 5) cts.; cloth, 75 cts, 


“So brightly and sympathetically told that it is sure 
to stimulate other girls.”.—New Haven Palladium, 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS, 

WIN. 12mo, $1.00, 

“Itis a pretty story. inculcating a lesson that cannot 
be too often dwelt upon,—the prime necessity that 
young people should fit themselves to be self-support- 
ing.”—Springjfield kepublican, 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS, By Mrs. A. F. 
Raffensperger, author of “Patience Pepper, M, D.” 
12mo, $1.25. 

“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, which will 
be read with interest, not only by the great army of 
girls who are bravely earning their own living, but by 
r+ avae enjoy a bright, whoiesome story. ’— Goi 

ule. 


By CHURISTINA GOOD- 


A GIRL’S ROOM, 
12mo, $1.00, 
“The book is a desirable addition to any girl’s libra’ 
for it is full of practical hints, whieh “iuick-wisted 
girls will be glad to act upon.”’—Soston Journal, 


By some Friends of the Girl 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


N. B.—We make an offer of a “Giantess” Bicycle for 
ladies, that is simply irresistible. 


Speeches, Lectures aui Letters 


am OU) aun 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
Uniform with the First Series. 





Second 


CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson, 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 

Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth. 
Crispus Attucks, Capital Punishment. 
Suffrage for Women. 

Woman’s Rights and Woman’s Duties. 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The Chinese. 
The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 

The Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
Review of Dr. Crosby’s Calm View of Temperance. 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston School Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House. 

The Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 

The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 

The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Daniel O’Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 
Harriet Martineau, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. Library edition, five volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. $2.50 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large’ amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
the Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedugogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 
still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World, 

By S. M. BURNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 


This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 

raved or printed. The object of the author has 

een to gate before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without ae attempt at rhetorical 
eflect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 
national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except by a conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 
nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- 
han by a complete index. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 20, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is voseived to discontinue the paper. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


One more State is added to the number 
of those which have begun to secure poli- 
tical rights for women. The Illinois Leg- 
islature, as its very last act, passed the 
School Suffrage Bill by a vote of almost 
two toone. Great credit is due to Repre- 
sentative Moore of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
who secured a suspension of the rules, 
after which he moved the passage of the 
bill. Representative Parsons made an ex- 
cellent speech in its support. He pointed 
out the success of women as teachers and 
county superintendents,and paid a glowing 
tribute to Miss Mary Allen West as the best 
superintendent of schools in the West. He 
made an eloquent plea for the right of 
women to vote for the school boards that 
were to employ teachers for their children. 

The bill passed by a vote 82 to 44, and 
before the cheers had died away came the 
Senate clerk with the announcement that 
the Senate had closed its work and was 
ready to adjourn. L. 8 

—-—---@®@e-— 


WITH UPLIFTED HATS. 





Twelve women in the new town of Harri- 
son, Tenn., voted on June 2, in the first elec- 
tion the town has ever held. When the 
women appeared at the polls, ‘They were 
received with uplifted hats and a murmur 
of applause.’”’ So the old scarecrow that if 
women vote they will be insulted at the 
polls, is once more shown to be only a scare- 
crow. The real loyalty which is in the 
heart of man for woman will always show 
itself when women exercise their rights 
under the sanction of law. 

Tennessee hasan old State statute which 
provides that all persons holding property 
in their own right are entitled to vote at 
certain elections. So far as known, this is 
the first time any woman in Tennessee has 
asserted her legal right to be known asa 
‘*person,” with reference to suffrage. The 
dozen ladies who voted in Harrison may 
have opened a wider door than they knew. 
A correspondent of the Union Signal says: 

“They were led by Mrs. W. H. Russell, 
a Pennsylvanian by birth, and wife of the 
general manager of the East Tennessee 
Land Company, himself a Missourian. 
Two of the twelve «ere Kentuckians, and 
all the rest came from the North. The 
election was held in Exposition Hall, 
where were gathered two or three hundred 
white men and two or three score of blacks, 
when the ladies appeared. The election 
board had expressed some doubt as to 
their eligibility, but Col.George W. Easley, 
General Counsel of the Land Company 
(also a Missourian, by the way), had made 
plain the law, and the board, chiefly com- 
posed of native Southerners, accepted their 
ballots without question, and these were 
handed in. To the credit of Southern prej- 
udice be it said, that the challenge with 
which our ladies were met, and which it is 
declared shall be carried to the Supreme 
Court, came from a former citizen of New 
Hampshire.” 

But the votes of the women are counted, 
and the men of Tennessee welcomed them 
to the polls with uplifted hats! L. 8. 


*e- 


GIRLS IN COLLEGE. 





A curious piece of antiquated literature 
has just been unearthed from the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal of Oct. 13, 1858, 
under the head of ‘ Girls in College,” and 
apropos of the effort to have women ad- 
mitted to Michigan University. The Prov- 
idence Journal said : 


GIRLS IN COLLEGE.—Some of the re- 
formers in Michigan have started the idea 
of admitting young women to college to 
be educated in the same studies and by the 
same instructors as the young men. A 
committee in behalf of the Michigan Uni- 
versity have addressed inquiries to a num- 
ber of distinguished men, heads of colleges 
aud others, asking their opinion of the 
proposed innovation. ‘Their answers have 
generally been unfavorable. The Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, where they make 
no distinction of sex or color, and hardly 
of anything else, is the only one who has 
given an opinion in favor of it. We think 
that common sense agrees with the expe- 
rience of the learned men who have been 
consulted in this matter. 


How odd this antediluvian extract 
sounds now, when hundreds of girls are 
graduating from the best colleges, and no 
one says them nay! Verily, the world 
moves. 


Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward who 
would keep abreast of truth. Le & 


a+ 
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A pleasant event took place on June 10 
in the family of the president of the Mich- 
igan Equal Suffrage Association. Miss 
Florence Browning Jenkins, daughter of 
Mr. Dean M. and Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, 
was married to Mr. Hinton Ellsworth 
Spalding. We wish the young couple joy. 








WOMEN AS LAW GRADUATES. 


At the late commencement of Boston 
University, Mrs. Anna Christy Fall grad- 
uated from the Law School, in which her 
husband, Mr. George M. Fall, is an in- 
structor. Mrs. Fall was the only woman 
in a class of eighteen, and was one of the 
nine who passed magna cum laude. 

On June 8, Mrs. Ella Brown received 
her diploma as the first woman graduate 
of the law department of the Kansas State 
University. Mrs. Brown delivered an 
oration on ‘Statutory Law,” with especial 
reference to the forms and changes relat- 
ing towomen. She will practice law with 
her husband at Holton. 

Miss Katherine E. Wallace, daughter of 
Judge M. R. M. Wallace, of Chicago, and 
Miss Laura M. Starr, of Glenco, lately 
graduated from the Union College of Law 
at Chicago, and have been licensed by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois to practise law. 

Mrs. Zara Wilson graduated recently 
with honors from the Central College of 
Law at Lincoln, Neb., and was admitted 
to the bar after a rigid examination. Mrs. 
Wilson will enter upon the practice of law 
at her home in Lincoln. She is active in 
suffrage and temperance work, and dur- 
ing her studies she served as president of 
the District W. C. T. U. F. M. A. 
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TO ILLINOIS SUFFRAGISTS. 
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You may have noticed, in the reports of 
our legislative proceedings during the last 
month, that Resolution No. 10, championed 
by our Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
which asked for a constitutional amend- 
ment granting all women in Illinois full 
suffrage, has failed to pass. In the House 
the vote was only 54 in favor to 51 against, 
or what amounted to the same thing; and 
in the Senate, though the committee 
recommended its passage, it did not come 
to a vote. 

Those satisfied with small progress at a 
time may find it a matter of congratula- 
tion that in the first Legislature of Illinois 
to vote on the suffrage question, so many 
good friends were found to range them- 
selves so that we knew how they stood. 
It is aleo encouraging to notice the good 
vote on the other partial suffrage meas- 
ures introduced by other individuals or 
associations, and that the very last bill 
passed by the House, with 82 yea votes 
and 44 nays, was the school suffrage bill. 
Of course Gov. Fifer will sign it, for he is 
a member of our State Executive Commit- 
tee. 





But when we reflect that the petitions 
which poured in, asking for this suffrage 
amendment, had the signatures of thou- 
sands of the best citizens of the State, and 
were more numerously signed than peti- | 
tions for any or all other measures com- | 
bined, it is a matter of amazement that 
every individual member did not vote in 
favor of full suffrage as well as school | 
suffrage. 

The best people of the State, in large 
numbers, are anxious that women should 
vote; and they should be informed as to 
how their representatives (?) have been | 
voting. Newspapers should interview | 
these opponents of equality to discover 
what petty reason led to so unjust a decis- 
ion, and voters should serve notice that 
never again will they elect to the S:ate | 
Legislature one of those opponents. | 

We would suggest that the friends of 
suffrage all over the State, in every city, 
village, and school district, arrange for a 
Suffrage Amendment Meeting,—a sort of 
jubilation over what we did get, and a 
lamentation over what we did not get,—to 
approve the action of those men who voted 
for the measure, and to condemn those 
who opposed it. We must do something 
like this to preserve the faithful work of 
the devoted ones who, this year, worked so | 
hard for the ballot, and we shall thus be- 
gin the next legislative campaign now, | 
instead of waiting until a month before 
the Legislature opens, as we did this time. 

We would suggest the 26th of June, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, as a date | 
for these meetings. Invite ten or twelve 
of your leading townsmen and townswom- 
en to make five-minute speeches. Don’t 
have all women, nor all ministers, nor all 
Republicans; but, say, one minister, law- 
yer, doctor, merchant, editor, carpenter, 
farmer, blacksmith, Republican, Demo- 
crat, Prohibitionist, G. A. R. man, K. of L. 
leader, W. R. C. and W. C. T. U. worker, 
being careful that each is an ardent suf- 
fragist whose words will bave the true 
ring, and who will not soar all over crea- 
tion just to fill the time. Make them come 
down to the point—that they wholly dis- 
approve the action of the suffrage oppo- 
nents. Do not waste much time on fancy 
music, love-songs, etc., nor on long dry 
essays, but have it all clear business. 

Do not tuck the meeting away into some 
parlor, or church basement, or W. C. T, 
U. rooms, where only a few would come; 
but on the most convenient evening get 


| fulness in girls: 


| improvement work ‘from the heart out- 





the most popular hall in town, and pack it 





full by the use of judicious advertising. 
Do not economize on the advertising and 
have a small audience, but crowd your 
house, and a collection will easily defray 
expenses. Nothing venture, nothing have, 
is true in suffrage work. Then, with a 
good audience, your five-minute speeches 
will all be good. If they are a trifle fiery 
in their denunciation of the recreant legis- 
lator who voted against suffrage, it is not 
to be wondered at, for it is a crying shame 
that this very best measure presented this 
term should have been dropped; that the 
men there not only would not vote for equal 
suffrage themselves, but would not let the 
people express themselves on the amend- 
ment. 

In many places where there is no district 
suffrage organization, such a meeting 
ought to grow into a Suffrage Amendment 
Association, organized for special effort 
this next year and a half before the next 
Legislature meet or are elected. 

Will not every woman to whom this let- 
ter comes, heed it as a personal, urgent 
request from the State Superintendent to 


do this work in your town, us the State | 


officers can not do it for you? Will it take 
you a day or two of hard work to secure 
speakers, etc? What if it does? A woman 
who will not do as much as that for her en- 
franchisement does not deserve the ballot. 
You have little idea of how much hard 
work has been done this vear by your 
State officers, all without a cent of salary, 
and you are now asked to do your share. 
Let me hear from all these meetings as 
soon as held. Send full report to 

Yours, undaunted, but anxious, 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
Supt. of Legislative Work. 
+e 


OUR GIRLS. 











Consider the health of the gir] first, last 
and always. 

Teach her obedience, self-help and dis- 
regard for trifling hurts and disappoint- 
ments. Begin these lessons before she 
has spoken a word. 

Few fathers and mothers attach suffi- 
cient importance to the training of children 
to depend upon their own efforts. Does 
a mother see her toddler try to do some- 
thing difficult for its inexperience, her | 
first impulse, and the one which she usu- 
ally carries out, is to help the child. 
Better far is it to allow the little one to 
make every effort of which it is capable, 
that it may learn perseverance and self- 
help. 

As nobility of character must have its 
foundation in absolute truthfulness, 
teach her to tell the truth, to despise 
shams and deceits of every sort, and be- 
gin your instruction as soon as she per- 
ceives the difference between right and 
wrong. So vital a lesson is this, that one 
is almost inclined to take seriously what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes recommends as 
the proper treatment for a want of truth- 
*“*At the first real lie 
which works from the heart outward, she 
should be tenderly chloroformed into a 
better world, where she can have an angel 
for a governess, and feed upon strange 
fruits which shall make her all over again, 
even to her bones and marrow.” 

Do not allow the girl to become self- 
conscious, or give her an exaggerated idea 
of her own importance. 

Do not attempt to improve her by re- 
pression. Set her heart right, and let all 





ward.” 

With the present opportunities for physi- 
cal culture, the girl may become not only 
strong but beautiful. With all the facilities 
for book learning, her education in this 
direction is not difficult to attain. With 
all the workers in God’s vineyard to sup- 
plement your own example and counsels, 
her moral and religious training need not 
be deficient. 

If her parents and instructors are faith- | 
ful to their trust, they will insist upon 





thoroughness in all that she does. They 
will show her that there are to be no | 
drones in this great beehive of a world. | 
They will inspire her with a wholesome | 
love for work, and it will dawn upon her 
consciousness that duty may be a delight, | 
and that her highest happiness is attained 
when she is seeking the happiness of 
others. 

The idle, candy-eating, novel-reading, 
‘flirtatious’ abomination will become an 
impossibility; the pleasure-seeking but 
ever unsatisfied society girl will become a 
thing of the past. 

As strong as Hygeia, as beautiful as 
Hebe, as wise as Minerva, and as pure as 
Vesta, yet in no sense a myth, the girl of 
the future shall be a magnificent reality. 
She shall be ‘‘little lower than the angels, 
and crowned with glory and honor.” 

To her, motherhood shall.be a pleasure 
instead of a peril. The days are happily 
over when, as Joy entered at one door with 
the baby, Misery stalked in behind the 
old nurse at the other. Intelligent care at 
this most critical time of her life by per- 
sons trained for the purpose, shall do 
away with the causes of a large proportion 











of the ailmtots and physica! disabilities of 
the mothers of the last generation. 

If we are wise in the care and training 
of our girls, there shall be born of the 
mothers of the coming generations, sons 
and daughters to whose hands may safely 
be intrusted the fate of the nation, and 
under whose administration this ‘‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,”’ shall become the greatest of 
the earth. 

LypIA TABER ROBINSON. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The Salina E. 8S. A. voted to send to 
Prof. J. H. Canfield, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan., books for the library nec- 
essary to the inauguration of the new 
course of study. The committee appointed 
to make the selection of the books was 
immediately confronted with the danger 
of duplicating books now in the library, 
or already ordered forit. Correspondence 
with Prof. Canfield develops the fact that 
others are in the same dilemma; and so it 
follows that it wili be better to send the 
money than the books, leaving their selec- 
tion to those in charge, and avoiding du- 
plication, which at the present point of 
development is not desirable. 

LAvRA M. JouNs. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 





There are 402 women studying in the 
Swiss universities. 

An international exhibition of food pro- 
ducts and all house-furnishings, consid- 
ered with reference to hygiene, is proposed 
in Vienna for next September. 

A German correspondent writes that 
French women are losing their skill in 
sewing, knitting and mending, and that 
these are becoming lost arts, especially in 
Paris, on account of machine work. 

A bust was lately unveiled in Vienna in 
memory of a remarkable woman, Emilie 
Bach. She was the head of a famous 
school for instruction in artistic embroid- 
ery there, which attracted pupils from all 
parts of the world. 

The Women’s Industrial Union of Vienna 
had 1,615 pupils in its various courses of 
instruction last year, of whom 542 did not 
pay the regular charges. Employment 
was found for 185 women and girls. The 
property of the Union amounts to more 
than $70,000. 

A women’s club in Vienna has followed 
the example of one in Dantzic by meeting 
two evenings a week with working girls 
for their instruction and help. Classes are 
formed in languages and arithmetic, and 
girls find the intellectual incitement and 
exercise which their work does not give 
them. A little library is to be provided. 

Through the Vienna ‘‘House-Mothers’ 
Union,” 2,142 women found work last 
year. Its school for housekeepers and 
servants in seven years has had 1,284 
pupils, who learn to keep house either for 
others or for themselves. A course of 
training in the care of little children is 
open both to day pupils and to boarders. 

A coéperative home for single women is 
to be started in Vienna. Each will have a 
share in the housekeeping on certain days. 
One hundred persons are wanted at the 
start. An income of from five to seven 
dollars a month from each one is expected 
to pay expenses and accumulate a fund 
which will pay for the home. 

The Industrial Union of Vienna asks the 
government to establish technical schools 
for girls. One for dress-makers is pro- 
posed first. A three years’ course, includ- 


| ing, besides the ordinary practice, the 


theory of decoration, the study of color, 
anatomy, the history of costumes, etc., is 
desired, and is expected to train dress- 
makers of skill and intelligence. 


In Strasburg, Germany, since 1884, girls 
have been taught to mend the clothes of 
their families at the public expense. Ma- 
terials are furnished by the city when 
necessary. The instruction is given by 
teachers of the elementary schools on the 
weekly holiday. The number of pupils 
has increased from 20 to about 1,000, and 
the annual expense is now $750. In one 
year, 9,000 garments were mended by 600 
girls. 

German women have sent to Parliament 
a petition with nearly 100,000 signatures, 
asking that women be allowed to practise 
the professions. They answer the objec- 
tion that they ask for something that no 
civilized country except America gives, 
with the statement that Germany is almost 
the only civilized nation that withholds 
such privileges. England, Russia, Fin- 
land and Switzerland have been followed 
by France, Italy (which has a high school 
for girls in Rome) and Belgium, where 
the government has asked the Parliament 
for appropriations for such schools. 
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The Smith College juniors gave a recep- 
tion on Wednesday evening of last week 
to the seniors, in the new alumnz gymna- 
sium, which was used for the first time. 











OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

So many persons have expressed an in- 
terest in the fate of poor Mary Egner that 
it will not be out of place to tell the sequel 
of the story related recently in your col- 
umns. It will be remembered that she is 
the young girl, only seventeen years old, 
who was recently on trial in Brooklyn for 
infanticide. The jury disagreed on the 
verdict, and she was sent back to prison. 


; At the time, the papers, both in New York 


and Brooklyn, had much to say of the 
cruel indifference to her fate displayed by 
the women of both cities. This was an 
undeserved charge. Certainly, your cor- 
respondent was profoundly moved, and 
was on the point of communicating with 
her lawyer in relation to the case, when 
word came that readers of the JOURNAL in 
Brooklyn had been touched by the sad 
story, and were moving in behalf of the 
unhappy girl. 

Mrs. E. A. Seccomb, Mrs. Jane M. Wil- 
son, and a noble-hearted man, who abso- 
lutely refuses the use of his name, had 
been aroused to interest themselves in her 
behalf. The gentleman at once saw Mary’s 
lawyer, Mr. Jere Wernberg, one of the 
leading advocates of Brooklyn, who had 
taken the case without fee and without re- 
ward. Heheld counsel with Judge Moore, 
before whom Mary was tried, and with 
District Attorney Ridgeway. These all 
felt that in consideration of Mary’s youth, 
and of all the circumstances of the case, 
she ought not to be + ..jected to another 
trial. The judge declared himself ready 
to release her so soon as a fitting home 
should be found for her. One of the jurors, 
a man of high standing, had felt a deep 
interest in the girl, and expressed a wish 
to take her into his family. His wife, with 
Mrs. Wilson and others, went to see Mary, 
whom they found gentle, intelligent, and 
eager to begin work again. The kind- 
hearted gentleman who has been her most 
earnest champion, provided her with cloth- 
ing and money, and one day last week she 
walked out of prison a free woman, and 
went to begin a new life under a new name 
and with hope for her future. It is often 
said that the advocates of woman suffrage 
do no practical good work, but in this, as 
in thousands of other instances, the charge 
is disproved. 

From away acros3 the waters, from dis- 
tant Cracow—the very name of which re- 
calls to some of us the struggle for Polish 
independence of which our grandfathers 
talked—there came some little time ago a 
voice for woman’s rights. A quantity of 
pamphlets and a postal-card, addressed 
only to the ‘‘Woman Suffrage Association, 
New York, Amerik,” were senttome. As 
the object of the sender was to have the 
pamphlets distributed, I took upon myself 
that duty. The title of the brochure is ‘‘Za 
question de la femme, c’est la question de la 
mére’—‘**The Woman Question is the 
Mother Question.” The author, Michel 
de Zmigrodzki, writes as powerfully and 
as radically as any woman of this country 
could do. He argues that girls should re- 
ceive the same advantages of education as 
boys, and that girls, equally with boys, 
should be reared to earn their own liveli- 
hood. Women should not marry, he 
thinks, under twenty, nor men under 
twenty-five, and there should be no di- 
vorce. These are some of the points ably 
handled. I have a few copies still here 
which will be sent to any one who would 
like to see this cry for woman’s rights 
from that far distant land that was once 
Poland and is now Austria. 

The following items have just been sent 
me from Chautauqua County: 

Mrs. Emma Taylor recently organized 
a Political Equality Club at Johnson’s 
Creek, Niagara County, and will, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Carrie S. Lerch, vice- 
president of the county, take immediate 


| steps for the formation of other clubs. 
| Niagara County now has two locals. 


The Executive Committee of Chaut- 
auqua County Political Equality Club met 
in Mayville, June 15, to make final ar- 


| rangements for Suffrage Day at Chautau- 


qua, July 25. 

June 10, South Stockton Political Equal- 
ity Club entertained the Centralia and 
Delanti Clubs at the lovely country resi- 
dence of Mrs. H. D. Love. The exercises 
of the afternoon consisted of music, read- 
ings, recitations, and short speeches, after 
which refreshments were served. The 
large concourse of ladies all wore the yel- 
low ribbon badge. Several gentlemen 
were present. These three clubs are all in 
Stockton township. 

Chautauqua County W. C. T. U. will 
hold its tenth annual convention in the 
beautiful village of Fredonia, June 23 and 
24, at which time Miss Elizabeth Green- 
wood, of Brooklyn, will give one of her 
matchless Bible readings. There are 
twenty-nine local Unions and eleven Y. 
Unions inthe county, carrying on sixteen 
different departments of work. 

Mrs. Evaline R. Clarke, the efficient 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the State Association, writes that every 
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effort is being made to rouse the vice- 
presidents to organize the counties. I 
wish some of our old friends io the eastern 
part of the State would take hold of this 
work. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
i i 


A KANSAS WEDDING. 


SALINA, KANSAS. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Salina, Kansas, on June 4, at the res- 
idence of Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Johns, the 
home of the bride, Prof. Jenny Lind Shel- 
ley, of the Salina Normal University, was 
married to Dr. George A. Boyd, of Kansas 
City, Mo., Rev. Mr. Johns officiating. 

Professor Shelley, the bride, was a val- 
ued member of the Salina E. S. A., and 
by her cheerfulness and ready response to 
every call has done much to help the As- 
sociation reach its present success. She 
came to Salina as a member of the Normal 
University faculty over three years ago, 
and has been Professor of Latin, History, 
Rhetoric and Literature. She has also 
had in charge the scientific class. Except- 
ing the teacher of art, she was the only 
woman in a faculty of ten, and has ac- 
quitted herself most creditably, winning 
the love and respect of her pupils and 
making many friends. 

Soon after her arrival in Salina, she 
united with the E. S. A., and has been in 
active service ever since. During her first 
year she had charge of a class for the 
study of local government in Kansas, 
and has since led classes in the study of 
the Constitution, and other subjects of in- 
terest. Gifted in speech and pen, she was 
always ready to prepare a masterly paper 
or take part in a discussion. In view of 
the value of her services to the society, 
and the love which she inspired in each 
member, our joy in her joy is tempered 
with sadness that her new life must be 
lived away from her friends and work. 

She began her new life, as she lived her 
old one, in a simple, unostentatious way. 
There were no meaningless words or 
actions. All was sincerity. On the even- 
ing of June 4, the close of a college term, 
she presided at the closing exercises of her 
large class, spent a short time in good-bys, 
and then, going to her home, met her pro- 
spective husband and a few friends, and 
the ceremony was performed. 

Of the many offerings from friends, 
nearly all were in some form or shade of 
yellow. The linen was embroidered in 
that color, and the silver was gold lined. 
During the evening, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Hopkins, secretary of the E. 8. A., ina 
happy little speech, presented the bride 
with a handsome silver tea service and 
tray, in behalf of the society. The recipi- 
ent responded in a few words full of the 
love and happiness which she felt, and 
which shone on her beautiful face. 

The groom is a young man, with a future 
of success before him, to which his talented 
wife will bea great aid. He is thoroughly 
in sympathy with her work, and will not 
discourage it in any way, but will rather | 
aid it. Itis the kind of union which makes | 
us feel certain that marriage is not a fail- | 
ure. 

Emerson truthfully says, ‘‘All mankind | 
love a lover;’”’ but do not we all love most 
the lovers who love all mankind? 

After the ceremony, at the bride’s re- | 
quest, the marriage was witnessed by the 
signature of the president and secretary | 
of the E. S. A., and after good-bys and | 
good wishes, Dr. and Mrs. Boyd left at | 
midnight for Kansas City and their new | 
home. May BELLEVILLE BROWN, 

President E. S. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The address of Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick | 
will be Wianno, Cape Cod, Mass., until | 
Oct. 1, 1891. 

Milwaukee has a Ladies’ School Alli- | 
ance, which interests itself in the ‘‘ways | 
and means” of the teachers and school | 
officers. 

The Woman's News of Springfield, O., 
has absorbed the monthly Woman and: 
Home of Philadelphia, and appears with a | 
new head and a new name, Womankind. 

A dispatch from Colorado Springs, Col., | 
states that Edward Elliott, of Boston, | 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Maude Howe 
Elliott, was drowned Friday by the over- | 
turning of a boat. 














Mrs. M. H. Dunham, of Burlington, has 
been nominated for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by the lowa State 
Probibition Convention. 

Mrs. G. W. Fuller has invited all the 
members of the Woman Suffrage Club of 
Hartford, Conn., to a social reunion at 
her home this afternoon. 

Miss Estelle Briggs, the head of the lit- 
erary department of the New York Tariff 
Reform Club, is in Connecticut, working 
in the interests of tariff reform. 

Emma C. Hudson, of Seattle, Wash., 
has invented a slate-frame with space for 
a tube to hold water, and pockets for 
sponges to clean the slate. 

Uader the lead of Miss Emma Harriman, 
State Superintendent of Franchise, the 
W.cC. T. U.’s of Southern California are 
almost unanimously in favor of woman 
suffrage work. 

As thirty States now have State W.C 
T. U. papers, the Outlook of Rhode Island 
suggests the organization of a W. C. T. U. 
Press Association, to meet in conjunction 
with the National W.C. T. U. Convention. 

Mrs. E. M. S. Marble, of the New York 
Avenue School of Physical Culture, and 
President of the District of Columbia Wo- 


man Suffrage Association, has gone to | 


Maine for the summer. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey has presented to 
Smith College a beautiful engraving of the 
women who were professors at the historic 
University of Bologna. President Seelye 
is much pleased with it. It is tastefully 
framed, and will be hung in the library. A 
copy of the same picture is at Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Curzon, a graduate of Toronto 
University, has been acting as assistant 
public analyst since her graduation in 1889. 
She is also taking the lectures at the 
Toronto Women’s Medical College as far 
as her professional duties will allow, and 
intends to enter the medical profession. 

Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill and Mr. John 
Lange Hill celebrated their silver wedding 
a few days ago, in the Charlestown Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. They stood under the stars 
and stripes, gracefully draped with clusters 
of white syringa and yellow fleur-de-lis. 
Among the gifts of massive silver, Royal 
Worcester and Satsuma and gold with 
which two long tables at the head of the 
parlors were covered, were twenty-five 
new silver dollars in a silver tray from the 
Bunker Hill Women’s Educational League. 
There was a large gathering. 

Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Charlotte, Mich., 
State Superintendent of Franchise for the 
W.C. T. U., read a very telling paper on 
“The Legal Status of Woman in Michi- 
gan,” before the State Convention of the 
W. C. T. U., at Grand Rapids, June 4. 
The laws of Michigan are better than those 
of many States, but there are still so many 
bad statutes that it is no wonder Mrs. 


| Perry’s seven-year-old daughter said, a 


few days ago at dinner, when the subject 
was under discussion, ‘I shouldn’t think 
anyone but the men would dare to get 
married !” 

Dr. Clara Bliss Hinds, of Washington, 
D. C., read a paper before the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the Mutual Life 
and Accident Underwriters, on **The Dis- 


| crimination Against Women by Life In- 
From the books of | 


surance Companies.” 
the Women’s Mutual Insurance and Acci- 
dent Company of America, she showed 
that the longevity of insured women in 
that company was twenty-nine per cent. 
greater than that of men. She said she 
had consulted the officers of twelve of the 
largest companies in the world, and they 
had stated that women were as safe for 
risks as men, if they were subjected to 


equally rigid medical examinations. 


Three distinct memorials to Emma Wil- 
lard are now in progress. Two of them 
will be in Troy. Of these one will be a 
marble statue of Mrs. Willard, and the 
other the beautiful Gurley memorial hall, 
the offering of two brothers to the mem- 


ory of an only sister, a devoted pupil of | 


Mrs. Willard. Arrangements are to be 
made for the third memorial during the 


Columbian world’s fair at Chicago, when | 


it is contemplated to have a reunion of 


| Troy Seminary pupils, and in the mean- 


time to raise a generous endowment fund 
for an Emma Willard competitive elective 
college scholarship or fellowship. The 
educated women of America are invited to 


contribute to this object. 
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Mrs. Martha D. Lincoln, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., better known as ‘Bessie 
Beech,” began her literary work at aix- 
teen, contributing to the Morning Star of 
Dover for several years. Since then, she 


has been contributor, correspondent and 


| Teporter for many papers. For several 


years past she has been engaged on ‘-Cen- 
| tral Figures in Science,” a book now near- 
| ly finished. If she ever makes a collec- 
tion of her “Beech Leaves,” they will 
| cover almost every event of prominence in 
| social life at the capital for twenty years 
| after the war. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt has returned 
to America and will attend the National 
| Temperance Convention, which meets at 
| Saratoga, July 15. Mrs. Leavitt has or- 

ganized, during her seven years’ round-the- 

world tour, eighty-six W. C. T. U’s., 
| twenty-four men’s temperance societies, 
| chiefly in Japan, India and Madagascar, 
and twenty-three branches of the White 
Cross. She has held over 1,600 meetings, 
has travelled 100,000 miles, and has had 
| the services of 229 interpreters in forty- 
seven languages. 


A friend of the Woman's JOURNAL 
sends the following extract from a letter 
received from a lady in China: “I was 
| interested to hear of a child whois to wear 
boy’s clothes until she is twelve years old, 
| that she may lead a free and happy life. 
It is her father’s idea. He is an intelli- 
gent man, a doctor who attended the em- 
peror’s father for several months before 
his death in January. This doctor has 
lived with the missionaries, has had a 
western education, and wishes his little 
daughter to have all possible happiness 
during her childhood.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributes to 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL this week some 
wise advice to our college graduates. 
| Mrs. Howe delivered an address on ‘*The 
| Eleventh Hour,” at the meeting of the New 
England branches of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Unitarian Alliance, at Newport, 
R. L., June 12. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, which was in ses- 
sion, adjourned to hear Mrs, Howe, and, 
headed by Mayor Coggeshall, they visited 
the church and were warmly received. 
Mrs. Howe gave them a pleasant greeting, 
and at the close of her address Bishop 
Turner spoke briefly. 


The Ohio Press Club gave a delightfu 
banquet at the home of the president, Mrs. 
H. E. G. Arey, 177 East Madison Avenue, 
Cleveland, on June 6. Many distinguished 
persons were present. Mrs. G. V. R. 
Wickham was toast-mistress, and an- 
nounced the following toasts and re- 
sponses: Mrs. Lizzie Hyre Neff, ‘‘Re- 
jected Manuscripts”; Miss Jessie Glasier, 
“Our Beloved Brethren”; Miss L. F. 
Guilford, ‘‘A Period’; Dr. Rosetta Gil- 
christ, of Ashtabula, ‘*The Woman Physi- 
cian”; Mrs. M. E. G. Richardson, ‘Our 
Press Clubs”; Mrs. M. E. Hickman,‘ Girls’ 
Good, World’s Good.” Mrs. H. M. Ingham 
was on the prograinme for a response to 
the toast, ‘The Proof-Reader,” but was 
unavoidably absent. Prof. Cady Staley 
and Mr. Richardson made spicy after-din- 
ner speeches, doing honor to this their first 
opportunity of being guests of the Wo- 
man’s Press Club. 

The entrance scholarships offered by the 
Vassar Students’ Aid Society have been 
won as follows: the Boston branch schol- 
arship by Miss Susie L. Austin, a student 
of the Worcester Academy, Worcester; 
the scholarship of the parent society by 
Miss Bessie E. Boyd, of Glens Falls, N.Y.; 
the scholarship of $400, given by the Ken- 
tucky branch, by Miss Anna A. Monsch, 
of Louisville, Ky.; the two scholarships 
of the New York City branch by Miss M. 
B. Brendlinger, of Yonkers, and Miss A. 
M. Brinckerhoff, of Vernon, N. Y. All 
these scholarships are awarded by com- 
petitive examination, and are given with 
the understanding that they shall be re- 
paid without interest when the student 
becomes able to doso. Other scholarships 
are now Offered for 1892, for which appli- 
cations should be made to Miss Jessie F. 
Smith, South Weymouth, or to Mrs. Frank 
H. Monks, Monmouth Street, Brookline, 
Mass. 











The closing exercises at Vassar College 
occurred June 10, in the presence of a large 
assemblage. There were thirty-six grad- 
uates. After conferring the degrees, Presi- 
dent Taylor announced the receipt of the 
John Guy Vassar bequests, and also that 
the Board of Trustees had accepted the 
offer of Mr. Frederick F. Thompson to 
build a library building and present it to 
the college. The sum of $50,000 from the 
Fayerweather estate is to be devoted to a 
library fund for the purchase of books. It 
was with great pleasure that he announced | 
that the Board had authorized the refur- | 
nishing of the college. This was received | 
with great applause. 
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Tue No.Seam Srockine Company, or New 
ENGLAND, offers its stock (par value $10 per 
share) for $3, for the purpose of constructing a 
model power-machine by which working ma- 
chines will be built. Parties wishing to make 
small investments in a business to be conducted 
here at home, and likely to become profitable, 
may call on Mr. G. A. White, the inventor of 
the machine, at his office, No. 325 Washington 
Street, Section A, Room 1. We have great 
faith in the merits of the invention, and are 
favorably impressed with the business ability of 
the inventor. In every new undertaking there 
are special openings for possible profit and 
special liabilities of possible loss. Let every 
one examine carefully, and make only moderate 
investments after personal examination. 


REMOVED 


—- TW 


26 Bromfield Street. 





CHURCH FURNITURE, 
LODCE FURNITURE, 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 


Made to Order from our Own Special and Architect’s Designs. 


INVALID CHAIRS SOLD, RENTED AND EXCHANGED. 
Barber Chairs and Shoe Store Settees a Specialty. 





S. OC. SMALL & CO., 


26 Bromfield Street. 











mothers. 
No. 6, how we 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 





CAPITAL, 
15,000 SHARES. 


FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 


which admits of being high in the back and low front. No. 3is to 
illustra'e our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside petticoats il dees skirts. No.4 
shows the Flynt Extension end Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 


dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 


warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed, . 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientitic Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it 1s 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains @ 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 


Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
lesirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
or every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
nail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 

4e@- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columhns Avenne cars pass the house from all depots. 





NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY. 


$150,000. 
PAR VALUE $Si0. 





FOR THE IMMEDIATE USE OF THE COMPANY, 500 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED AT $3.00. 
TIES WISHING TO MAKE SMALL INVESTMENTS IN PERFECTLY RELIABLE BUSINESS AT 
HOME, WILL FIND THIS ON EXAMINATION A MOST EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 


PAR- 





Apply to G. A. WHITE, Office, 325 Washington St., Boston, Sec. A, Room 1. 





were designed to compose. 





A trouble with many enterprises started is that they produce nothing, they rest upon no useful 
thing. The NO-SSEAM STOCKING COMPANY offers all of the elements of business—Industrial, Com- 


mercial, Financial. Founded upon a scheme of patents, which amounts to patented security, and this 
again upon a greatly improved method in the production and supply of an old and most universal need— 
the stocking—the undertaking will easily rank among the most profitable of all sure business 

No seam, no garter, not a rip or wrinkle, not a thing of nonsense or humbug about it. ‘It fits like the 
skin—you can’t kick it oft~you’d never know "twas on.” Re-enforced at the heel, toe and knee, and light- 
ened under the joints to avoid chafing, it is durable, comfortable and healthful. Every other stocking is 
made in pieces and of pieces. Here, a thread passes into the machine and comes out a stocking substantially 
ready for use—amply fashioned in the process, with a genius and skill never before imparted to machinery 
—and all more quickly done than any set of knitted pieces can be wrought into the similar garment they 


This is the unique stocking for Bicycle Riders and Sportsmen and Children. 
MADE BY THE 


NO-SEAM STOCKING COMPANY, bilite, 325 Washington St., Boston, Sec.A. Room, 
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Longfellow Tea Spoon, - - $4.00 
| Longfellow 5 Occ. Tea Spoon, 3.00 
Washington Elm Tea Spoon, - 3.50 


Washington Elm 5 Oct. Tea Spoon, 2.60 


THE 
PROPERTY 


SOUVENIR SPOONS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE WASHINGTON ELM. 


THE LONGFELLOW. 


Historically 
Important. 


Each Spoon 
a 
Work of Art, 


A. J. APPLEGATE, Jeweler, 


OF 453 Main 8t., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





| 


| 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY EMMA FP. SEABURY. 





I watch from my hammock my darlings’ feet, 
Hurrying to and fro 
Where the waters fall by the quaint old mill, 
Wading knee-deep in the splashing rill 
Where the willows and violets grow ; 


Struggling along through the clover-blooms, 
Hunting the busy bees, 
Wreathing their bats with ferny plumes, 
Chasing the squirrels in woodland glooms, 
Swinging themselves in the trees ; 


Rolling down hills that are all aflame 
With the honeysuckles red, 
Scouring the meadows or country roads 
For daisy and buttercup wagon-loads, 
Or a feast in a strawberry bed; 


Milking the cows in the pastures green, 
To Brindle’s great dismay ; 
Searching the barn for a new hen’s nest, 
Riding the horses, like cowboys West, 
In a most unorthodox way. 


I think how tired some little feet grew 
In the play of bygone years,— 
Of the little hands that are folded and still 
Beneath the roses upon the hill, 
In the city of marbles and tears; 


And the mothers’ hearts that are ready to break 
With the merry shouts that mock ; 
And my own o’erflows in these summer, days, 
With thankfulness, and with love and praise 
To the Shepherd that guards my flock. 
Denver, Colorado. 
—e 


THE SOWERS. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





There are those who take note that our numbers 
are small, 
New Gibbons, who write our ‘Decline’ and 
our ‘*Fall’’; Go 
But the Lord of the seed-field takes care of His 
own, 
And the world shall yet reap what our sowers 
have sown! 





2+ 
e+ 


HE LIVES. 





BY MARY MAVES DODGE, 





“As if life were not sacred, too.”— George Eliot. 


‘Speak tenderly! For he is dead,”’ we say; 

‘*With gracious hand smooth all his roughened 

past, 

And fullest measure of reward forecast, 
Forgetting naught that gloried his brief day.”’ 
Yet when the brother who, along our way,— 

Prone with his burdens, heart- worn in the 

strife— 

Falters before us, how we search his life, 
Censure, and sternly punish while we may! 


Oh, weary are the paths of earth, and hard! 
And living hearts alone are ours to guard. 

At least, begrudge not to the sore distraught 
The reverent silence of our pitying thought. 
Life, too, is sacred; and he best forgives 

Who says: ‘‘Heerrs, but’’—tenderly ! ‘*he lives.”’ 





i ie 


THE MAY BASKET. 


BY DORA GOODALE. 





The lads were hanging baskets— 
Baskets filled with posies, 
Snow-drops and daffodils, 

Roses white and red, 
Jonquils and daffodils, 
Hyacinths and roses.— 

I went into the countrys-side 
For violets instead. 
The baskets were of osier— 
Osier dyed in crimson— 
Sweet-grass and vernal grass 
Tied with ribbons fine. 
No silk had 1, 
Nor yet the woven willow-work. 
A girdle of the ragged birch 
Bound up those flowers of mine 


Dark lay the landscape ; 
The lads were hanging baskets— 
One to every maid they knew, 

The stately and the small. 
By my sister's lattice 
it hung my basket— 
Hung it to my sister Prue, 

The sweetest lass of all! 

—/larper’s Young People. 
————9 oo 


MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


I know what beauty is, for Thou 
Hast set the world within my heart; 
Of me Thou madest it a part; 

I never loved it more than now. 


I know the Sabbath afternoons, 
The light asleep upon the graves ; 
Against the sky the poplar waves; 
The river murmurs organ tunes. 


I know the spring with bud and bell ; 
The hush in summer woods at night; 
Autumn, when leaves let in more light; 
Fantastic winter’s lovely spell. 

I know the rapture music gives, 

The power that dwells in ordered tones ; 
Dream-muffied voice, it loves and moans, 
And half-alive comes in and lives. 


The charm of verse, where, love-allied, 
Music and thought in concord high 
Show many a glory sailing by, 

Borne on the Godhead’s living tide; 
And beauty’s regnant all I know; 

The imperial head, the starry eye, 

The fettered fount of harmony, 

That makes the woman radiant go. 


But I leave all, thou Man of Woe! 
Put off my shoes and come to thee, 





Most beautiful of all I see, 
Most wonderful of all I know. 


As child forsakes its favorite toy, 

His sister's sport, his wild bird’s nest, 
And, climbing to his mother’s breast, 
Enjoys yet more his former joy— 

I lose to find. On white-robed bride 
Fair jewels fairest light afford ; 

So, gathered round thy glory, Lord, 
All glory else is glorified. 





———*-@ @—-— 





For the Woman's Journal. 


FALSE WITNESS. 


BY HAL OWEN. 


‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” 

‘*Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline 
our hearts to keep this law.” 

Pretty little Blanche Cramer joined in 
the response with her sweet voice, won- 
de -ing for the first time in her life what it 
meant, and what application it could have 
toher. Why should she pray to keep this 
law? Of course, she had learned and re- 
cited the Catechism any number of times. 
She could not remember when she could 
not repeat the Commandments; but she 
had never before really considered what 
this little ninth one meant to her. She 
had always vaguely thought of a ‘‘wit- 
ness” in connection with court, lawyers, 
and legal affairs, all of which were quite 
another world to her. 

But this morning her attention was so 
far held by it that the order of the service 
passed unheeded, and the people were set- 
tling themselves comfortably to listen to 
the sermon before she realized it. 

The rector of St. Mark’s was an earnest, 
zealous churchman whose sermons were 
well worth attention and consideration, 
for they were not only instructive but 
practical. Blanche usually listened and 
remembered, for she was in the habit of 
repeating all she could to her invalid aunt 
at home. But this day the words fell un- 
heeded upon her ears. She was thinking; 
thinking to some purpose, too; for when 
she raised her head after the benediction, 
as the last note of the sweet voices of the 
boy choir had ceased, the words—‘'Thou 
shalt not bear false witness’’—were not 
only on her lips, but in her heart, flushing 
her cheek with their new and deep mean- 


ing. 

Sine had something on her mind, some- 
thing she must talk over and have set- 
tled. To whom should she turn more nat- 
urally than to her faithful rector? The 
much discussed and sorely abused ques- 
tion of ‘‘confession” was unknown to her. 
She simply followed her impulse and de- 
sire. Waiting till Dr. Dellamsn came 
down the aisle, she said in her frank way: 

‘*May I see you a few moments?” 

“Certainly,” was the cordial answer, 
‘‘wait till [ speak to old Mrs. Lawlor and 
to that stranger; then we will walk along 





home together.” 

In a few moments they were sauntering | 
up the beautiful avenue, and Blanche laid | 
her matter before him. 

**You see, Dr. Dellaman, I never knew 
till this morning what ‘‘false witness” was. 
I had a revelation of it allat once. I see 
it means gossip, thoughtless words, un- 
meaning, mean remarks. Now I knowa 
case where false witness has made a reg- 
ular jumble, and unhappiness is bound to 
result. I think I was the beginning of the 
trouble. May I undo the tangle?” 

‘*Why, Blanche, that is a serious ques- 
tion. Surely you may and ought, if you 
can.” 

‘Yes, sir, I think I can. If it is wrong 
to bear false witness, it must be right to 
bear true witness, and put the false to 
shame.” 

‘*Well, you have given me the tangle 
without any clue. If you have the end 
that will untwist it, go on, bat be sure 
you are right.” 

*Oh, yes, thank you. [ will make it 
clearer to you another time.”’ And Blanche 
turned toward her pretty home, leaving 
her counsellor rather confused and amused 
as to what she had been talking about; but 
he knew her heart was true, and that she 
could be trusted. 

Blanche was an impulsive girl, as bright | 
as she was pretty. She was a good talker, | 
could tell a story well, and she knew it. | 
Many a laugh had she raised in merry | 
groups by embellishing some little inci- 
dent that had come to her notice. The 
habit of lending her quick wits to tale- | 
bearing had been fostered by her Aunt 
Ellis, who was a person of limited ability 
and narrow views, ‘enjoying poor health.” 
She rarely went out, and depended entirely 
upon the attention and entertainment of 
those about her. Blanche, knowing how 
much she enjoyed hearing her talk, had 
grown reckless in her statements; but 
false witness has swift wings. Aunt Ellis 
enjoyed talking as well as hearing, and 
the pro; ortions assumed out in the world 
by some remarks made ‘‘in fun” with no 
malice, had largely startled Blanche into 
a resolution to reform, and, if possible, to 
atone in some way for the mischief she | 
had caused. 





The train of events she bad now in mind 
started about two months before. St. 
Agnes’s Guild had met at her home for an 
afternoon of fancy-work. The hour: flew 
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as quickly as did the hands and tongues | 


of the fair young girls. A good deal of 
work was accomplished, many questions 
of more or less importance had been dis- 
cussed, the chocolate and wafers had been 
duly enjoyed, and the more formal mem- 
bers bad taken their leave when Blanche 
said: 


“Oh, here are just a few congenial | 


spirits. Let me give you a choice bit I 
gleaned the other day from a letter I heard 
from Jessie Lanpving, who is now in Paris. 
Jansen Dale is now in Paris, also. You 
know what a staid, stiff, sedate old party 
he is at home. Well, this is just the best 
joke on him! It seems he is very fond of 
pictures, and haunts the best collections 
wherever he goes. In one of the galleries 
he found something better than a good 
picture—a pretty girl copying one. Of 
course, she was pretty and young, and he 





considered her work superior to the origi- 
nal. He watched its development, her 
method and herself daily, for several 
weeks, making bold, meanwhile, to form 
her acquaintance. He found she was a 
New England girl, Anna Smith by name, 
making her own way in the world, wholly 
dependent upon the sale of her work. He 
inquired what she hoped to receive for the 
piece in hand, and immediately made an 
offer for double the amount. This seemed 
highly satisfactory, and the picture, under 
his constant criticism, was rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Of course, he found 
it necessary to accompany the young ar- 
tist to and from her work, to give her little 
lunches, dinners and drives, and alto- 
gether, no doubt, much time, money, and 
devotion were expended. Just at this 
point, oh grief! he was suddenly and un- 
expectedly called away. He wrote her a let- 
ter full of regret, enclosing a cheque for the 
picture, with directions for its disposition. 
We can imagine much else that he wrote, 
doubtless making plans when and where 
to meet her again. Now comes the joke. 
He duly received an acknowledgment of 
this epistle, saying the picture had been fin- 
ished and sent according to directions, and 
then the fair writer closes with thanks 
especially for his generosity, as through 
it she had been enabled to carry out cer- 
tain little plans of her own in connection 
with a young artist who had also been 
pursuing his studies abroad. They were 
just about leaving for their honeymoon in 
Switzerland! Isn't that pretty good? I 
think cousin Jansen must now turn his at- 
tentions to Jessie herself.” 

The merry maidens laughed heartily 
over the romantic little story. But to one 
of them the careless, thoughtless words | 
had come as a two-edged sword. 

Edna Little, with her big blue eyes 
speaking trust and faith, had looked into 
the face of her good friend, Jansen, as he 
took and held her soft hand a little longer | 
than was necessary to speak the farewell. 
They had always been friends, such friends 
as might grow into lovers, but no word of 
theirs had ever hinted it. 

The occasional letters that hai reached 
Edna from across the sea had been read 
and re-read till every precious line was 
stamped vpon her memory, and they had 
been answered with much of the enthu- 
siastic ardor of a frank school-girl. I say 
much, not all; for, young as she was, she 
understood herself well enough to realize 
that she must not say all she felt. 

She was faint and sick as she listened to 
Blanche's story, and as soon as she saw an 
opportunity excused herself from the com- | 
pany, glad to escape before anyone had 
noticed her. But where could she escape 
to? There was no escape. Was Jansen a 
flirt? Was he tickle? Had he never meant 
any more than he had said? Was he only | 
interested in ber ina fatherly way? What 
reason had she to expect anything more? | 
Why shouldn’t he make love to a dozen | 
girls,so far as she was concerned? And why | 
should she careif he did? She would not | 
care, she would forget him, and have a | 
good time with his cousin, Paul Cramer. 
He was waiting to be her willing slave, | 
she well knew. 

For some time she seemed to be pos- | 
sessed of a defiant spirit. She lost her trust- 

| 
| 
| 








fulness, and much of her sweetness. She 
plunged into everything in the way of di- | 
version, and was no comfort to herself or | 
anyone else. 
She and Blanche had always been the | 
best of friends, and though they still were, | 
to all outward appearance, a shadow had | 
come between them that had grown into | 
the substance of constraint. 
Blanche’s eyes had been opened to the | 
true inwardness and seriousness of the case | 
afew days before she had her ‘‘revelation”’ 
at church, by overhearing a conversation 
between Aunt Ellis and Miss Perkins, who | 
had dropped in for a little chat. 
‘Well, Miss Ellis, it seems that Mr. Dale | 
is getting to be a great flirt since he has | 
| 


been away.” 
‘‘Think of it! You never can tell what a 


| at the initials ‘‘A. 8S.” in the corner. 


person will do when away from home re- 
straint.” 

**It's probably just as well he isn’t going | 
to marry that little mnx, Edna; such a | 
flirt! Just as like as not her goings on | 
here at home have changed him. Well, 
it’s not the first man that has been spoiled | 
by a girl.” 

“Strange, how she acts! She used to be 
real sweet. I hope she will not set her cap 
for him when he returns.” 

“She will not get him now. Have you | 
heard how many dresses Jessie Lanning 
brought home? Sixteen! I shouldn’t 
wonder one bit if Dale was going to marry 
her.” 

‘Oh no, they say she jilted him, and is 
after widower Linn.” 

**You don't say! Well, I never! I must | 
tell you about that cake Mrs. Dr. Dellaman 
made, flat and heavy as a plate.” 

‘*Not much of a cook. Did you hear, | 
though, that Mr. Wilkins makes his wife 
black his boots?” 

‘No, but they do say that old miser | 
Crane doesn’t give his wife a cent. She is | 
wearing her last winter’s bonnet. Going | 
out, Blanche? Find if you can how much | 
those new blankets cost Mrs. Little, and | 
whom Edna went out with last evening. | 
Good bye.” . 

Christmas Eve brought many blessings 
to many hearts, but none more needed or 
more appreciated than in the caseof poor 
little Edna. Outwardly, she had entered 
into all the festive preparations of the sea- 
son at church and at home, assum- 
ing perbaps greater activity and gaiety 
than usual,in order to conceal the fact 
that her heart was aching in a dull, hope- 
less way. ‘The day had been full of many 
matters. She was really very tired, and 
after dinner begged an hour of rest before 
joining the Christmas party at her uncle’s, 
so the family went on without her, she 
agreeing to follow very soon. 

And now she sat alone in the firelight, 
looking more like a spirit than a mor- 
tal, as the fitful shadows played about her 
golden hair and her soft white draperies. 
The gleam of a tear-drop was seen on the 
long lashes of the beautiful eyes, but it 
was unheeded. She was listlessly thinking, 
thinking how happy she was last Christ- 
mas Eve, when Jansen was by her side, 
looking so roguish as he watched her undo 
the innumerable papers about a tiny box 
which finally revealed a precious little 
pearl star pin. How he laughed when he 
caught her under the mistletoe! How 
good and thoughtful he always was with 
her! and now it was all over, all past. She 
had not heard from him for ages and ages. 
She had not written him. She had simply 
ignored him, and he had accepted silently. 
Yes, it was all over; and why? Simply 
because of a few thoughtless, idle remarks, 
a few gossipy words! Oh, it was too 
cruel! and she threw her little arms over 
her head with a gesture of despair. 

Looking through the shaded doorway 
into the library beyond, she noticed a 
large square package on the table, with a 
note on top. Of course, mysterious pack- 
ages were everywhere at this season, but 
this one irresistibly attracted her, and she 
mechanically rose to examine it. It was 
addressed to her, in a large, firm hand 
that thrilled her. 


She hastily tore off the wrappings, and 
there appeared before her a vision of loveli- 
ness. Set in a deep Roman gilt frame 
with violet velvet mat was the sweetest 
face in all the world’s history—the face of 
The Child. The eyes of innocence and love, 
speaking confidence and truth, illuminat- 
ing the whole beautiful face with their 
glory, looked into Edna’s soul with a 
sweet, searching gaze that held her en- 
tranced. Finally she drew a deep breath, 
and realized she had the unopened note in 
her hand. As she unfolded it, these words 
met her eyes: 





Edna Dear:—This is for you with my 
love. ‘*Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
May I come? Yours as always, 

JANSEN. 

‘May I come?” A deep voice in the 
shadowy doorway echoed the words, and 
Edna turned to find herself in the strong, 
loving arms of Jansen Dale. 

Just what happened during the next 
half hour the dancing shadows never told, 
and no one else ever heard. 

‘*And so,” said Jansen at length, ‘‘this 
beautiful picture is the beginning of the 
trouble?” and he pointed with a sly smile 


**Who told you?” asked Edna flushing. 

“Oh, may little cousin Blanche wrote me 
a cenfession, showing how false wit- 
ness could play mischief. Now let me 
right you in the matter. The picture was 
intended for you from the first. The price 
of it was intended to help a young friend 
who was about to be married.” 

“Then you really didn’t fall in love with | 
the artist?” | 

Jansen laughed heartily, *‘Why Edna, 
no. The artist was Albert Sinclair, and he 
married a pretty girl named Anna Smith, 
whom I met once, at the wedding!” 

‘*Well, I think [ have learned I should 











be eure I am right before I believe, as well 
as before I speak, but—” 

‘No ‘buts’ now, my little maid. All's 
well that ends well. I came to escort you 
to the Christmas party, and we are long 
overdue there.” 

So the happy couple went out into the 
beautiful star-lit night, and into the gay 
company. Their happy faces told the old, 
old story, and left no chance for guesses, 
Showers of greetings and congratulations 
were poured upon them, and they tried to 
appear as graceful as possible under the 
circumstances. 

Blanche availed herself of the first op- 
portunity to draw Dr. Dellaman off into a 
corner, and tell him of the untwisting of 
the tangle, closing with— 

“Oh, Iam so thankful you let me catch 
that story in time, and you may be sure [ 
shall hereafter be very careful not to bear 
‘false witness !’”’ 
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THAT ANONYMOUS REMONSTRANCE. 

The following anonymous letter was 
sent to each member of the Lilinois Legis- 
lature before the recent vote on the wo- 
man suffrage bill. It is worthy of being 
preserved, for the wonder and amusement 
of future generations. We accordiugly 
give it space as an historical curiosity: 


To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Illinois, Greeting : 
Tbe undersigned, viewing with appre- 

hension the persistency with which certain 
measures, inimical to those institutions in 
which our dearest interests are involved, 
are urged upon your honorable body, avail 
ourselves of the immemorial and inaliena- 
ble right of a free people to lay our griev- 
ances before the government under which 
we live, and to petition for a respectful 
consideration of the same. 

We are women of Illinois, mothers, sis- 
ters, daughters, wives of citizens of this 
our beloved State, to whom are committed 
by government, usage, and our own con- 
sent, the right to represent us in the coun- 
cils of the State, and to propose and frame 
such political measures as are necessary, 
not only for our own, but the general 
safety and prosperity. 

Making due allowances for the condi- 
tions which have come down to us from 
the past, and for the imperfection which 
necessarily pertains to all human action, 
we have found no reason to complain of 
the manner in which these representative 
rights have been used. Ifa wrong existed, 
we have seen again and again that if our 
just claims we:e urged upon these, our 
natural representatives and agents, they 
have not failed generously to respond to 
such petitions; so that in our own State of 
Illinois the rights of women, in regard to 
such interests as those of property and the 
guardianship of children, are already equal 
to thoseof men. Andif any other wrongs 
remain upon the statute books, we feel 
assured that they can easily be redressed 
by measures similar to those already em- 
ployed. So far, therefore, as our natural 
representatives are concerned, we have no 
real or just cause of public grievance. 

Bat of late years, certa'n women have 
arisen, and have formed themselves into a 
sect, and have zealously propagated their 
ideas, which we believe to be fulse and un- 
natural; and have urged them upon men, 
from the public platform, through the pub- 
lic press, invading legislative halls and 
the councils of the church, and not refrain- 
ing from sending their aggre-sive litera- 
ture into our very homes. 

Their leaders waylay the men of other 
households than their own upon the streets 
and in public :laces. They have even the 
effrontery to claim that they are speaking 
on our behalf aud uttering the coun:els of 
our secret hearts, which we, the said moth- 
ers, sisters, daughters, wives, have neither 
the intelligence nor the courage to urge 
for ourselves. 

They have called us slaves, and com- 
pared us to the ignorant and degraded ne- 
groes on Southern plantations. 

They belittle our home interests, which 
are dearer to us than our very lives; for 
which many a time and oft we cheerfully 
put our lives in peril. They treat with 
scorn and contempt our prerogatives as 
wives and mothers and home-loving wom- 
en. They urge our young women to turn 
their backs upon the home and its pursuits, 
and to become wage-earners in public 
fields of labor, in order that they may be- 
come independent of marriage, and lead 
lives which seem to us full of peril, both 
physical and moral. 

And because the Christian religion throws 
about women the protection of the home, 
and discourages this very obtrusion of 
their persons and privileges upon public 
fields of labor, which these women uphold 
and defend, they scoff at our faith, and 
call in question the wisdom of its earliest 
and greatest apostles and founders. 

In all these and various other ways they 
behave in such a manner as to bring re- 
proach upon the ancient good repute of 
womanhood. 

All this we have borne for many years 
in silence, not deeming it the part of mod- 
est and dignified matrons to engage in un- 
seemly strife; but so persistent are these 
women in their misrepresentations of us 
and of our sentiments, that our patience is 
exhausted, and we feel it a sacred duty to 
lay before our law-makers and tue world 
our just complaint, and the arguments and 
exhortations by which we are able to en- 
force it upon the public hearing. 

We believe that God Almighty formed 
men and women of one flesh, that they 
might dwell together in peace and unity; 
and that neither man nor woman attains 
the highest estate of humanity except 
through such union as he has ordained. 

We believe that the offices and functions 
of the two are different in kind, but equal 
in power and honor. 

We believe that while men find their ap- 
propriate sphere of activity in the out- 
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door world of wage-labor, commerce, en- 
terprise, and the administration of civil, 
judicial, and ecclesiastical law, women 
have a no less exhaustive and honorable 
field of usefulness in the administration of 
domestic and social affairs. 
latter duties, when properly understood 
and performed, of less, but, if possible, of 
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cream. ‘**What’s the matter, E’hel?” said 


Uncle Jack; **you jook mournful.” *‘That 
is the matter,” was the reply. “I am 
more’n full.”” And Ethel doesn’t know 


| why everybody laughed.— Buffalo Express. 


Nor are these | 


greater moment to the welfare of the race. | 


They are the fountain and source out of | 


which all other conditions of life proceed, 
and when the fountain is not kept pure 
and sweet, all the streams which flow 
therefrom will be turbid and impure. 

We believe, therefore, that neither men 
nor women have any reason or right to 
complain of, or desire to change, these 
great assignments of duty which nature 
has wrought into the very fibre of the 
physical and intellectual being of the sexes ; 
but that the proper course for each is to 
accept the fiat of nature with a reverent 
spirit, and seek to exercise their best pow- 
ers so as to achieve the greatest possible 
amount of good to the race, each in their 
owb appropriate manner. 

We believe that as men have by no 
means reached an ideal development of the 
State, although they are sincerely strug- 
gling towards that achievement, so in so- 
cial and domestic life there are stil] many 
reforms to be accomplished, which demand 
the utmost devotion and energy of women, 
and afford ample scope for their highest 
ambition. We rejoice that through that 
great movement for the higher education of 
women, which began at the outset of our 
career as a nation, and which has been for- 
warded mainly by those who have desired 
to make women more happy and useful in 
their own sphere, all branches of learning, 
mathematics, language, science, ae now 
open on practically equal terms to the 
youth of both sexes. But as there Is still 
special training for boys in such branches 
as manual labor, technology, engineering 
and political economy, so we hope to see 
the day when there shall be special schools 
or classes for girls, wherein such subjects 
as the chemistry of foods, scientific meth- 
ods of cookery, the laws of drainage and 
ventilation, the appliances for heating 
and lighting our homes, the laws of phy- 
sical health and beauty, kindergartening, 
trained nursing, and in short, all the vast 
and varied knowledge which bears upon 
the home, and tends to make it more and 
more the fitting birthplace and nursery of 
the race, shall be freely imparted to the 
future wives and mothers of our land. 

Nor is society so free from evils, inherit- 
ed from an earlier stage of civilization,/and 
others incidental to the rapid inflax of 
emigration from foreign shores, that wom- 
en can afford to hold their charitable and 
philanthropic responsibilities lightly, or to 
crave other and more arduous duties. 

We believe that it is a mistaken idea that 
for women to advance they must become 
more like men. No doubt there are in- 
dividual women to whom, from peculiari- 
ties of nature or of circumstances, public 
duties may be fitting and appropriate ; but 
these are exceptional. In the order of 
Christian civilization, the great mass of 
women must always be home-keepers. It 
is this unnumbered multitude of tireless, 
loving workers for human advancement 
and happiness who must always form 
the highest exponent of womanhood, the 
truest criterion of its requirements and 
destiny, and these, from the nature of the 
case, must always be womanly women. 

Such is our faith. We believe that you 
share it with us, and that you deprecate, 
as we do, the addition to our already suf- 
ficiently heavy burdens, of the cares and 
duties of the State. We beg you, there- 
fore, as the highest representative body of 
men ian the Commonwealth, that you will 
continue to the end the good work which 








| 


you have so well begun, and record your- | 


selves on every and all occasions, as un- 
alterably opposed to any change in the 
status of women before the law, which 
shall impose upon them those public and 
civic duties which belong to men. 

We ask this for our protection, for the 
protection of the social and domestic inter- 
ests of the Commonwea'th; and in the 
name of those tender and holy memories 
of home which are our common heritage 
and joy. 

WOMEN REMONSTRANTS OF 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, June 1, 1891. 
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HUMOROUS. 





It ought not to be very difficult to ele- | 


vate the stage. It has wings and flies. 


Miss Craik—How did you get on with 
your Princeton French in Paris? Mr. 
Brobson—All right, till I asked for sauer- 
kraut in the Café République.—New York 
Herald. 


A teacher in New Jersey was hearing 
her class in natural history recite, and 
calling up a bright-looking little girl, 
asked: ‘*What is a ruminating animal?” 
‘*One that chews her cubs,”’ was the inno- 
cent reply. 


He Knew What he Wanted. News- 


paper Clerk—Your advertisement reads, | 


‘*Wanted, a little girl to mind a baby.” 
Don’t you think it would sound better if 
it read like this, ‘‘Wanted, a little girl 
to care for a baby?” Advertiser —No. 
‘‘Mind” is the correct word. You don't 
know that baby.—Judge. 


“Now, Johnny,” said the father, ‘‘you 
must take care of mamma while I am 
gone.” ‘All right,” he replied. That 
evening ‘iittle Johnny, after he had said 
his regular prayer, continued: ‘Lord, 
bless grandmamma, and take care of her; 
bless papa while he is gone, and take care 
of him; bless sister Mary, and take care 


of her. I will take care of mamma, myself, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.’”—Presbyterian 
Journal. 


The Matter with Ethel.—Little Ethel 
had sent back her plate for turkey three 
times, and had been helped bountifully to 
all other good things that made a big 
Thanksgiving dinner. She was looking 
rather sadly at an unfinished dish of ice- 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— 





dotlars, to be applied by such Proprietors, | 


principal and interest. at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


Fiver’ MfoTHER 


Should Have It In The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 





to take JoHNSON’s ANoDYNE Liximent for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains Ke- 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic 
NLIKE ANY OTHE R 
For Internal and External Use. 
JOHNSON’S 


Anodyne Liniment. 


ORIGiNATED IN (810 
Soothing, Healing, Penetratin 


Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Morbus. Diarrhcea, heumatisin, Neuralgia, Lame back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains. [lustrated Book free. Price 
post-paid, 3d cts, 1. 5. JOHNSON & CU., Boston, Mass 





Safety Vaults 





BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


West Ohester Park and Westland Ave. 


The largest and most thoroughly equipped Ware- 
house in the United States for the storage by the 
month or year of Furniture, Pianos, Carriages, 
Trunks, Packages and certain kinds of merchandise. 

Recently constructed IRON and Brick Vaults for 
SILVERWARE and valuables. Single rooms of 
all sizes. Warehouse receipts given and goods 
packed for transportation to all parts of the world. 
For rates apply at office, Westland Avenue. Tele- 
phone Tremont No, 268. Huntington Avenue, Back 
Bay, Brookline and Longwood cars pass the Ware- 
house. F, W. LINCOLN, Gen’l Manager. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


90, 000=:*"50,000 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whi*h blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and heep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 

| repay you. 


_ _ EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS 
A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited, 


Personal attention given to orders by mail.’™ 



























47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 
KCENICS fi.scipsiant Sit 
LE VEERR reco cAty indy can take thene, 
} S = ee aes much larger than 
Pl LLS ° Pos Cents a Box. 
| BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA were er coan 
| JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect burt 
support is provided within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attentioa to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the gi owing little ones has been given 
in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly titted from stock. 

PRICES. 
Style GON, Ladies’ Whole Bark, without Bones.... 
oa, * nd “ Kore Frout ony.. 
Laced Back, Boned Frou, and B 


For 
A», 










60%, 


610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Buones...... 50 
ot, ~ Me ©  Butted ccocccesccccccsececcess 75 
G21, Children’s, without Bones .... cccccessceesccescesse 75 
651, Infants’, a Ma TT TTT TITTT TTT TT Tie 75 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies aod Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 


dress, and give it to ua in inches. 
PATENGED. And Cuildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waist< sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we willexchasge or refund the mouey, if returned ia good order. Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

&a Ove good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
»ecomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 





| shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
y 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 

appreciated. ey 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AN BOLSTERS. ot spongy 
] always i dis- 


softness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; n order, and no part can become 
placed or bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


he best in the world. Remuin elastic and keep t 
-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Keiyreoe CLO water are to be RATS regi an emergency. Tas mattresses ‘8. 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest © mmendation from all who have used them. 
PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
KNITTED MATTRESS | and 2s. rest of the year as companion to a muttress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and iucreasing its softuess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


stevens DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices, also $1,000 in Gold 
offer sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE (CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 


raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
treek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, History, 


Political Science, Physics. Chemistry, Biology, and 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sar- 
gent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $450) 
in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
For Programme, address as above. 





NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth 8t., Boston. 





ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


| 
This well-established School opens October 1st. | 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- | 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to | 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in | 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars | 
address as above. F, M. COWLES. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 








We have a large assortment of 
Parasols and Umbrellas made 

in best manner and latest 
style. Our prices 
are the lowest. 


OS 
La 


wy 
Allon. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 


In all classes Special Students are received. Par- = 
ma ais <q s% 
Unusual care of health is taken. igh SS AS 
The special class for training Kindergarten | We give especial DY 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. | attention to making 


to order Parasols and 


a 
~ 
| Umbrellas. 


VY 
| COVERING aud K#PAIRING. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 
9 Temple Place, Boston. 


| Umbrellas and Parasols Re-covered and 
' Repaired. 


Catalogues on§ application. 


ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, | 
| 
No. 259 Boylston Street. 





— 7 — - | 
ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A | 
dignified and elevating oecupation. Art students | 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MEDICAL REGIS’ 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ad SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 


| Prov. CHARLES P. THAYER, M.D., Registrar, 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





‘\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Ps. 
7a 9th month, 9th, 1800. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de ef. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings. 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fu)l 

particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October ist, 1891. Three 
= graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer eve: 
opertanty for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SarabA. Colby, M.D, EstherW. Paylor,M.D. 


*OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE 
and SPECIAL practice. =e 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

articulars or Annual Announcement address the 

ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Catenge, Il. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May. 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzee, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 bas been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and Va P«sR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. ‘*ffice Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 























AGENTS WANTED | 





Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market, 


aq The nourishing and strengthening, qualuee 
of this Food wili copetesy be noticed in LMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP.- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOv. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
| without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troublen. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 

















"— LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


| Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P, M) 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Oren Door. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. Paper. No. 35 Riverside Series. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flln & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

* This is a touching story of a young man 

hopelessly crippled by an accident, and of 

his growth in soul and character; also of 
the devotion of a young girl who gives her 

life to caring for him. H. B.B. 


LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Their interest and success. By Rev. 
George Sumner Weaver, D. D. New 
York: Fowler and Wells Co. 1891. 


“The young we have always with us, 
and work for them will always be in 
order.” With that praiseworthy object 


this book addresses itself to young men, 
treating in successive chapters the young 
man’s patr mony, his friends, his business, 
his politics, his money, his time, his hab- 
its, his pleasures, his ambitions, his read- 
ing, his hopes, his home, and his religion. 
H. B. B. 


A Stupy oF CHILD NATURE FROM THE 
THE KINDERGARTEN STANDPOINT. By 
Elizabeth Harrison. Chicago: Kinder- 
garten Training School. 1891. Price, 
$1.00. 


These talks for mothers and teachers 
are enlivened by numerous anecdotes and 
illustrations. The body, mind and soul 
are successively cultivated by training the 
muscles, the senges, the emotions, the 
affections, the reason, the sense of justice, 
the will, reverence and faith. These pages 
will lead their readers to a deeper study of 
Froehel’s thought. The meaning which 
underlies them will be useful to little chil- 
dren and their guardians. H. B. B. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. By Octave Thanet. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1891. 


It may be because we most appreciate 
what we best comprehend, that some 
American novelists seefn to deal more 
finely with life and its problems than their 
European contemporaries. Among those 
svirits of ight and leading is Octave 
Thanet. Her stories are gems of thought 
and feeling; all the more graphic because 
they are sketches—as a profile cut in 
sr gf = aed makes the most vivid likeness. 
“A Communist’s Wife’ and ‘Schopen- 
hauer on Lake Ripon,” deal respectively 
with the hardest material and moral prob- 
lems of our age. And they so deal with 
them as to suggest a hopeful solution. 


H. B. B. 

SPEECHES AND LECTURES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. Secondseries. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1891. 


‘Twenty-eight years ago Wendell Philips 
revised for publication a selection from 
his speeches, lectures and letters. Re- 
peated calls have since been made for other 
speeches. At the time of his death he had 
revised certain lectures, and promised a 
second volume to the present publishers. 
This collection is a partial fulfilment of 
his purpose. A third volume will follow. 
A very inadequate portrai: of Mr. Phillips 
does injustice to this otherwise handsome 
and attractive volume, which contains his 
utterances forty-six years apart, beginning 
with one on the right of petition in 1837, 
and closing with one on Harriet Martineau 
in 1883. H. B. B. 


INTIMATIONS OF ETERNAL LIFE. By 
Caroline C. Leighton. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1891. Price, 75 cents. 


This admirable little book is a powerful 
array of arguments for immortality upon 
the basis of reason, philosophy and fact. 
It states fully and fairly the scientific 
grounds of doubt, accepts unflinchingly 
every suggestion to the contrary, and then 
in candid and reasonable ways points out 
the inadequacy of the reasoning whereby 
faith is so often overthrown. Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s object is ‘to elicit something clear 
and trustworthy from the intricate and 
conflicting statements of philosophy, to 
ascertain the real bearing of the discover- 
ies of the last half-century on the proba- 
bilities of our future.” Asa result, she 
believes that ‘‘religious feeling draws new 
strength from the revelations of science, 
and that the reality of things unseen 
stands unshaken and impregnable.”’ 

H. B. B. 


LUTHER IN ROME: OR, CORRADINA, THE 
LAST OF THE HOHENSTAUFEN. A reli- 
gio-historical romance. Translated from 
the German of Levia Shiicking by Mrs. 
Eudora Lindsay South. A. M. Thayer 
& Co.: Boston. 1890. 

This interesting historical novel traces 
the experience of the monk Martin Luther 
at Rome. His spiritual doubts and strug- 
gies are intensified in presence of Italian 
worldliness, crueity and debauchery. Then 
his profound faith and veneration for the 
holy father, as God’s vicegerent, is sud- 


denly destroyed by the rude shock of aan | 


unsympathetic reception. He returns to 
Germany with the Princess Corradina, the 
last survivor of the imperial race of 
Hohenstaufen, and Count Egino, her lover, 
both fugitives, one from the palace of a 
treacherous Italian noble, the other from 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. their 
escape carries into Germany the torch of 
the Reformation, and ushers in modern 
science and civilization. H. B. B. 


WHAT'S BRED IN THE BONE. By Grant 
Allen. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 1891. 
Paper. 


This is a novel of adventure—the scenes 
laid largely in South Africa. It is much 
more interesting and readable than the 

latitudes which Mr. Allen publishes and 
magines to be “science.”” Yet, even in 
story-telling, he feels bound to have a 
fling against the bigher education of wom- 
en. Describing his heroine, he contrasts 








her with an artist of the opposite sex thus: 
“The gross and clumsy male intellect, 
which works in accordance with the stupid 
laws of inductive logic, has a queer habit 
of requiring something or c ther in the way 
of detinite evidence, before it commits it- 
self offhand to the distinct conclusion. 
But Elma Clifford was a woman, and 
therefore she knew a more excellent way. 
Her habit was rather to look things fairly 
and squarely in the face, and then, with 
the unerring intuition of her sex, to make 
up her mind about them firmly, at’once and 
forever. That’s one of the many glorious 
advantages of being born a woman. You 
don't need to learn in order to know. You 
know instinctively. And yet our girls 
want to go to Girton and train themselves 
to be senior wranglers.” In spite of 
such unmitigated nonsense, the story isa 
good storv, so long as the writer does not 
try to philosophize. H. B. B. 


SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE OF THE LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS. By Seth Bryant. 
Boston, Mass. 1891. 


This is a remarkable book by a remark- 
able author. Seth Bryant is the survivor 
of a past generation, or, rather, of two 
past generations, for he was born with 
the century. It is seventy-one years since 
he commenced business in Boston in 1820. 
He was brought up a tanner, as his father 
and grandfather were before him. He 
became a shoe-manufacturer in 1822, and 
in that year began to ship shoes all over 
the United States, South America and the 
West Indies. In this book Mr. Bryant 
gives brief sketches of Mr. Houghton, and 
the men and methods that have developed 
the most beneficial industry of the State, 
and have kept millions of men and women 
busy in happy homes. As might be ex- 
pected from so cosmopolitan an experi- 
ence, Mr. Bryant is an ardent free-trader. 
His closing advice to shoe-manufacturers 
is to ‘‘extend the export trade.” ‘Every 
dollar's worth of goods sevt out of the 
country is clear gain to the manufacturers 
at home.”’ This wonderfully active, clear- 
headed worker and thinker, with eye un- 
dimmed, step elastic and interest unabated, 
comes daily to Boston from his quiet home 
ia Ashmont. He says cheerfully: ‘I am 
in my ninety-first year, and hope [ shall 
continue as long as I am of any use.” 

H. B. B. 


Life of Anna Ella 


By Sarah Ellen 
3 Park St., Boston. 1891. 


A MILITARY GENIUS. 
Carroll of Maryland. 
Blackwell. 
Price, $1.10. 


The public services of Anna Ella Carroll 
were so great that they have been denied 
official recognition by narrow-minded 
military men who would not believe thata 
woman could have saved the nation, and 
by selfish politicians who took no interest 
in doiog justice to a career which could 
not promoté their own reputation or 
emolument. Had Abraham Lincoln lived 
longer, this injustice would not have been 
perpetrated. Had Stanton, Wade, Scott, 
and Evans survived to sustain the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, national recognition 
would long ago have been awarded to Miss 
Carroll. All these men, from personal 
knowledge and investigation, indorse her 
claims. 

The facts are briefiy these: Miss Carroll, 
a Maryland woman, the daughter of an 
illustrious family, intensely Joyal to the 
Union, went to Washington in 1860, at the 
request of her life-long friend, Gov. Hicks, 
and by correspondence and editorials pre- 
pared the public mind of her native State 
for the approaching struggle. 
and published at her own expense a series 
of war pamphlets, some of them written 
at the special request of President Lin- 
coln, and afterwards adopted by him as 
the basis of his policy. Early in the fall 
of 1861 a gucboat fleet vainly attempted to 
descend the Mississippi and open connec- 
tion with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Confederates have held the Mississippi 
valley a few more months, thev might 
have connected themselves with France in 
Mexico, and with England in the British 
Northwest, have secured European recog: 
nition, and broken the blockade. Nothing 
but the Tennessee River Campaign could 
have broken the lines of the Confederacy, 
and that campaign was first sugge-ted and 
urged by Miss Carroll. Finding that the 
secession sym athizers in the Southwest 
regarded the Vicksburg defences as im- 
pregnable, she inquired of experienced 
pilots as to the Cumberland and ‘l'ennes- 
see Rivers, and found that the latter was 
navigable by gunboats. She secured the 
approval of Mr. Thomas A. Scott, acting 
secretary of War, and of President Lin- 
coln. In spite of the opposition of Gen. 
McClellan, every effort was made to hasten 
the construction of gunboats, and in Febru- 
ary, 1862, successful action began in the 
lennessee River. Miss Carroll's first 
paper, addressed to the War Department, 
Nov. 30, 1861, with an accompanying map, 
was placed in the hands of Hon. Thomas 
A. Scott. It beganas follows: **The civil 
and military authorities seem to be labor- 
ing under a great mistake in regard to the 
true key tothe warin the Southwest. It 
is not the Mississippi, but the Tennessee 
River.” Again, in a second paper, Jan. 5, 
1862, she gave additional particulars and 
arguments. Hon. Thomas A. Scott, on 
his return from the Southwest, in 1862, in- 
formed Miss Carroll that “by the adoption 
of her plans the country bad been saved 
millions, and that she was entitled to the 
kind consideration of Congress.’ He re- 
iterated this statement to Hon. Jacob M. 
Howard, chairm»n of the Military Com- 
mittee, Jane 24, 1872. Hon. B. F. Wade 
testified that Mr. Lincoln was at once con- 
vinced that her plan was correct, but that 
military men were extremely jealous of out- 
side advice or interference, and he thought 
it wise to conceal her agency in the affair. 
As the expedition advanced, Lincoln, 
Stanton, Wade and Fessenden frequently 
alluded to her extraordinary sagacity and 
unselfish patriotism, but were impressed 
with the necessity of secrecy, in order to 
avoid arousing army jealousies. Reverdy 
Johnson also testifies that Miss Carroll 











She wrote | 


Could the | 














was the originator of the Tennessee River | 
Campaign. At the time Miss Carrol! was | 
spoken of, by those who were conversant | 
with her plans, as ‘‘the great unrecognized 
member of Lincoln's Cabinet.” 

All the details of Miss Carroll’s numer- | 
ous wise suggestions are given from reli- 
able contemporary sources, and it is 
clearly proven that she wrote the great 
and irfluential pamphlets of the day, and 
devised the military movements which 
caused the division and downfall of the 
Confederacy. Yet, for thirty years, her 
claims have been shoved aside. For all 
her intense and unremitting labors during 
the entire Civil War, she has never received 
from the Government one cent. For the 
generous use of her own private means. 
she has reaped a life-long martyrdom of 
poverty and suffering. ell may Miss 
Blackwell close her admirable compilation 
from original sources with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘That is how America has treated | 
her noblest daughter! That is the result 
of belonging to a disfranchised class!” 

H. B. B. 
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N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASBOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS TO JUNE 15. 





| 
| 
| 
2.00 | 
| 
| 


Mra. Armenia S. White........-.-++- $10.00 
ry See era 

Mrs. C. A. NOD e..00e.ccccecccsccccces 1.00 
Thomas H. Howe.... «...0sseececeeee 1.00 
Bessie N. Lockwood..........+00--ee05 1.00 
T. W. Higginson.........seeeeceeeeees 1,00 
Beth Haet ccccccccccccce cocccccccccces 1.00 
Mrs. Seth Hunt ........ccesescccees ve 1.00 
Rev. Chas. G. Ame@S .....6.ececeseeees 1.00 
Francis E. Howard . 1.00 






























George T. Angeil....... 1.00 

Mrs. George T. Angell. 1.00 
Amos B. Cheney .........+. 1.00 | 
O. Augusta Cheney .. ....... ° eeee 1,00 
Rev. Henry Blanchard.............+++ 1.00 } 
Mrs. Augusta H. Stearns .........+05. 1.00 | 
Sarah BK. Sherman, M.D...........-+++ 1.00 

Dr. Aimena J. Baker .... .sseeeeceees 1.00 
Rebecer Anderson ...ceeeeeeerecsevecs 1.00 
John M. Anderson ......-e0.eseeeeeeee 1.00 
Abby E. Davis ..... .....se00-- 1.00 
Josiah H. Carter.. 1.00 
Caroline M. tnis .. 1.00 
Caroline R. Whitne 100 

Mrs. B. Pitman ...... 1.00 
Isabella Whithed ......... ses. 1.00 

Rev. Ada ©. Bowles ......0. sesseseees 100 

Mrs. Caroline C. Earle.....+.+..e+e0+- 1.00 
Martha Clappecsseccsccccesssccceceecs 1.00 
SOOSIER Li. COR. cc ccnccccccccsce coves 1.00 

Toe Fi. B. Bermard. occ cccccccescccccce 1.00 

A. B. Farringtoa ....cccccsccccsceccccce 1.00 
BMGT TE. DR Rccccccoccccccvesccvcsces 1.00 
Katharine A. Malloy. ......... 1.00 
Paulina Gerry......se0. --- 1,00 
Emma V. Richardson.. 1.00 } 
Mrs. Frances M. Lee ..... 100 | 
Catharine T. Simonds........ 1.00 | 
Be Bis BEER cccccccsecerescooseces 1.00 | 
Biss. A. De CHARGE? .. ccc covcccesce 1.00 

BerG. B. Fi. TaWMeccccecccsccceccceccese 1.00 
C. Benry AGGMA.. ..cccccosccscccoecs 1.00 

Mre. Mary F. Adame .....0.-scccccece 1.00 
BE Wo WE ecccccctcecccesssccecces 10 } 
LimCy BM. ROMS cccccccce +e seccccece 1.00 
Mrs. F. L. Tupper ......006 eos 1,00 
Adaline H. Howland 1.00 | 
Sarah A. Henshaw.. 1,00 
Elizabeth B. ¥. Dean 1.00 
Mrs. C. W Pierce... 1.00 | 
Wm. W. Doherty ..........eeeeee ++ 1.00 

ile Mie Bes Coss cc secovevecccesessece 1.00 
Elizabeth S. Bavley........sssescceses 1.00 
Electa N. L. Walton .......cscccescees 1.00 | 
Bamamel Bay occccccccccvccccccecceseces 1.00 
OV, AMMO TH. GhaWeccoccvcccccscescee 1.00 
Elizabeth P. Simmons .........eeeeee0 1.00 
Francis J. Garrison ..........065+. 1.00 | 
Louisa M. Lewis.... 1.00 
W.P. Butler..... 1.00 
Helen 8. Norton .. 1.00 
Lydia J. Crockett ... 1.60 
BAT DORDG sos cshctscesccessecce 1.00 
Henry B. Blackwell — .....eeeeeeeeess 1.00 
Alice Stone Blackwell..........seeees. 1.00 
BEOGT Ti. BOGGS ccccvvccccee: cccececcs 1.00 } 
Mary K. Marcy ....-coccccscscsccccees 1.00 

Mrs. Be-sie Blodgett..........seeesees 1.00 

Se Ma We GR sacsvcesse 8 =©=©— sn eeses 1.00 
BEN, Bic Bis PAB ovcascecccvenesess 1.00 

Mrs. A. L. Richmond _ 140 
Lewis Ford........ 1,00 | 
Mrs. Chas. Torrey 1,00 

Mrs. A F. Mason... eee 1.00 

Mrs. F. A. Whittemore......... 1.00 

is, MES TWD cuccccacccnccecceeees 1.00 

Be, DONO TES 0 ks cedeccevcscoonsess 1.00 
Banily P. Catlins ....sccocscscsces coves 1.00 

Mra. Woodbridge Odlin............... 


Julia Ward Howe 
SI ie WONOOS. 600s 00> cnecstesesences 
Ellen B. Dietrick.. 
John L. Whiting.. 
Mary Lb. Whiting... 
Anna M. Whiting... 

Susie A. Whiting.........ccceeeees 
Minnie A. Webber 
BE AMOUR ido ciceceseuscvecssesess 





SE Ms NPE cis ctcecces coenvsones 1.00 
BO. PUREGCR s cccccoseccescvevcececes 1,00 
ene rr een 1.00 
Se Be WOON secsscccvccevcesesvedus 1.00 


Harriet G. Flagg.......+sseeccccceeees 
Mary S. Bea'e..... 
Silvanus Smith... 
Judith W. Smith.. oe 
G. A. BMW. ce ccccccsccccecccce 
Sarah B. Bowker 
Charlotte A. Lawrence, M. D......... 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes..... 
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JUSTICE AND CHARITY. 


“Charity is greater than justice.” 

Yes, it is greater; it is the summit of jus- 
tice, it is the temple of which justice is the 
foundation. 

But you cannot have the top without 
the bottom; you cannot build upon char- 
ity. 

You must build upon justice, for this is 
the main reason that you have not at first | 
charity to build with. 

It is the last reward of good work. Do 
justice to your brother (you can do that | 
whether you love him or not), and you will | 
come to love him.— Ruskin, in ‘* Wreath of 
Wild Olives.” 
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START THE NEW CENTURY RIGHT. 


E. H. Williams has contributed to the 
Banner, of East Winthrop, Me., an out- 
spoken argument for woman suffrage, and 
says in conclusion: “A suffrage league 
ought to be organized in every principal 
town in the State. With earnest and per- 
sistent work, I believe Maine in three | 
years might be carried for universal suf- | 
frage; and if Maine could be carried in | 
that time, the decade would be ample to | 
carry the whole nation, a consummation | 
devoutly to be wished. Let us all work for 
this object—that the new century, now so | 
near, may start out on the new basis, equal | 
rights for all.” | 


| and attractive. 
| the instinct of welcome, of sympathy, of 
| sociability, of all thas is shown by an ideal 


| cellence of its food supplies. 
| and reading-room are open day and even- 


| ing a great variety of privileges. 


| ments by the day in private families. 





Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satistied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columag 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


against the use of Cut Nails? 


— a. a ame ae 
Chicago, lll. 


—_— 


Providence, R. 1. 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at gag 


moment to have him lamed .by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, znd 


cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all deala’s in Ko® shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL CC. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 





THE WOMEN’S E, AND I, UNION. 


At the recent thirteenth anniversary 
of the Boston Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, | 
president of the Union, spoke of th: 


aims and outlook of the Union, and of the 
need of individual effort on the part of its 
large membership to sustain its work and 
extend its helpfulness. She said: 


‘*We would have our Union homelike 
This demands in members 


homemaker to inmates and to incomers. 


| As the Union’s dwelling-place belongs to 


our whole family, the duties of a home- 
maker devolve upon each member. An- 


| other individual duty is that of spreading 
| a knowledge of the Union’s work and aims. 


Many persons think of it only for the ex- 
Our parlors 


ing, well warmed, well lighted, and offer- 
There is 
welcome here for any woman needing en- 


| tertainment, advice, befriending, protec- 


tion, local information, or social advan- 


| tages.” 





+ 

At the June meeting of the W.S. A. of 
Toledo, Ohio, Mrs. Segur reported the 
State Convention recently neld at Warren, 
Mrs. 8S. R. L. Williams reviewed the work 
accomplished for suffrage all over the 
country, Mrs. Judge Harmon read a sup- 
plementary report, stating that 900 women 


| in New York had voted for boards of edu- 


cation, and Mrs. Barker gave an exposition 
of the naturalization laws. A letter from 
Hon. C. P. Griffin was read, explaining 
why the suffrage amendment was not pre- 
sented to the last legislature. He said that 
the committee to which it was referred re- 
ported favorably, but they could not mus- 
ter enough votes in the house to pass it. 
A joint session with the Detroit Suffrage 


| Society will be held at Belle Isle the latter 


part of the month. 


n> 





BALL players and athletes need Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment for bruises, lameness and cuts. 





ot a - rm wa 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

$75.00 for the Summer. To Let — Furnished 
Cottage, with 7 rooms, on picturesque shore of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Use of stable and row-boat in- 
cluded. Boating, fishing, surf and still-water bath- 
ing. Address E. E. MAYHEW, Squibnocket, 
Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage. 
Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street 





After April Ist, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
ket prices. 


Lowest mar- 
Expert buyers. Send for circular. 





Supertluous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
From 2to4P. M. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York gan secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by ebdscssing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use cf camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


scribers to send through this Bureau for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 31.00 a year; only 50 cents from now 
to "#2. Address Miss E, 8. HATCH, Manager, 4 
Park Street, Boston. 


| The National Subscription Bureau asks sub- 





For Sale.—A Pamphlet descriptive of the dedi- 
cation and building of the Indianapolis Propyleum, 
containing also a fine photogravure of the edifice. 
| Price 25 cents. Apply to CURATOR, Propyleum, 
| Indianapolis, Ind. 








A Lady of high character and education, speak- 
; ing French, German and Spanish, who has travelled 
extensively at home and abroad, desires position as 
companion to lady wishing to travel, or as teacher 
in school or family. She has made Botany a specialty 
and gives highest reference. Address Miss CLARKE, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 


The Reasons for It 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULIT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFair Complexion and charm of Feature. 


E 
PINAULT 
U 


a 
Y 


Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, “PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. 
call, send for circular. 





TRIAL at 
If you cannot 
Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston, 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


Travelling, Weddings and Receptions 


All the Fashionable Colors and Styles, 


—AT— 


Miss ‘M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 


It is Hot-Forged and 
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